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~~ Splendidly constructed and equipped buildings and excellent textbooks help to oan TD 
the successful school. It is, however, conceded by all that the essential for the successful 
school is the carefully prepared teacher, familiar not merely with the subject matter, but 
with the laws of the mind and the best teaching methods. 
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Annual Subscription: _ 00 per year in advance. 





In this Issue: ‘‘The Teaching of Geography in the Elementary Grades’’ by Sister M. Alma, Ph. D., O. S. D. 
8@" The Summer Institute Number (June) Will Be Unusually Good This Year—Order Extra Copies Now. 








BENZIGER’S ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


Net $0.75 


BENZIGER’S ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY 
Net $1.40 


Revised Editions, with New Maps and Important Changes Resulting from the World War 
BENZIGER’S GEOGRAPHIES ARE OF PARTICULAR INTEREST TO CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


Because they are especially written for Catholic Schools and possess a thoroughly Catholic tone and atmos- 
phere. They treat Catholic matters omitted or slighted in Public School Geographies, from a Catholic point 
of view, showing the leading part played by Catholics in the discovery, exploration and foundation of our Coun- 
try, and do justice to the Latin-American and European Catholic Countries. Apart from this strong charac- 
teristic, they also fully meet the demand for the highest standard of text book pedagogically, as will be 
evident from their examination; and we mention here but some of the 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF BENZIGER’S GEOGRAPHIES 























Accurate Geographical and Statistical Information. Impressive Test and Map Questions and Reviews. 
Proper arrangement of Topics and Grading. Illustrations co-ordinated to the text with clearly- 
Definite, clear and interesting Descriptions and Ex- worded Explanations. 
planations. Emphasis of Principal Subject of a lesson by special 
Complete system of Cross-references linking the kind of Type. 
physical and other sections. Reference Table at the head of each Lesson. 
Exact, comprehensive and artistic Map Work. A Clear, legible Type, good Paper, fine Illustrations 
system of Product Maps. and solid Binding. 






The Advanced Geography is supplied with Special State Supplement. 





Prices and Special Introduction Terms and also Complete Catalogue of Benziger Brothers’ Text Books will be sent on application. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS 


NEW YORK, 36-8 Barclay St. CINCINNATI, 343 Main St. CHICAGO, 205-7 W. Washington St. 
















LIPPINCOTT’S 
The Business of the Household | 


By 
C. W. TABER 

































Are our High School girls being trained for the 
economic problems that will confront them as future 
housewives? Are you content to give them a course 
or two in cooking and elementary sewing which will 
not be sufficient to provide them with the funda 


mentals of home-making? 


The Business of the Household presents a_ well 
worked out course covering all of the economic prob- 
lems of the home that in any way have to do with | 
the expenditure and handling of the family income. | 
Taxes, fuel, illumination, renting, owning the home, 
insurance, savings, investments, budgets and budget- | 
making and household accounting—all are thoroughly 


covered. 













SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


The Bradley Water Colors 
The Bradley Crayons 






















The Bradley Poster Colors 





The Bradley Drawing. Papers 





The Bradley Primary Materials 





You can confer no greater benefit on your: com 
munity than by introducing such a course in you 
High School. Why not send for a copy of this book? 
You will need it in your school library as well as in 
your own home. Price......... eT ee 





The Bradley Kindergarten Materials 







Send for a Complete Catalog 







. : 1 4: 
mubject to school discount 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
E. Washington Sq. 2126 Prairie Ave. | 





Thomas Charles Company 


2249-53 Calumet Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY Co. 
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Manufacturers of a complete line of chan- 


Architects and school authorities are in 
vited to place the complete solution of 
their school lighting up to Beardslee de- 
signers and engineers. 
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Let’s Banish Glare Forever 


Glare is probably the greatest cause of defective vision. It tires the eye, 
exhausts the nervous system and unquestionably retards progress. But thanks 
to modern science it may be banished forever in the class room. For daylight 
lighting recent improvements in building construction provide correct illumi- 
nation. For dark days and night Denzar and the Mazda C lamp duplicate 
the best daylight conditions. In Denzar the powerful blinding rays of the 
Mazda C lamp are thoroughly diffused by the Denzar bowl and reflector. 
Together they distribute the light evenly on both desk and blackboards, be- 
sides obliterating all glare and harsh shadows. Many schools and colleges, 
both public and parochial, have permanently solved their lighting question 
by installing Denzar. Let us tell you more about the benefits of Denzar 


and send you a copy of the new Denzar Catalog, D-7. Just write 


Beardslee Chandelier 
Manufacturing Company 


217 So. Jefferson St. 


for every lighting requirement. 





O-KLAR-O TEACHERS’ HELPS 


TION PAPERS. 


For work with Pencil, Charcoal, Crayon 
or Water Colors. Especially 
problems of school-room construction work 
—such as book covers, envelopes, calendars, 
boxes, etc. 


Their wide range of beautiful colors per- 
many harmonious combinations 
mounting purposes, poster making, 
Industrial Art Work. 


Put up in packages of 50 sheets each in 
sizes 9x12 or 12x18, solid or assorted pack- 
ages. Also supplied in 24x36 


9x12, Assorted Colors..Package, $0.19 
Dias, UE Kkcasndssouce Package, 
Oude, Purple occcsssces Package, 
ORIG, TOON scccscacass Package, 
> 9x12, Dark Blue ....... Package, 
ere Package, 
9x12, Common Tones...Package, 
DEIR, WHE 220000800054 Package, 





COLORED POSTER PAPERS 


Especially adapted for Johanna 
-aper Cutting, Costume De- 
sign, Commercial Design, Interior Decora- 
tion and all forms of Poster 
suitable for Paper Folding and Cutting in 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 

Size 9x12—100 Sheets. 


Assorted Colors .........0 Package, $0.22 
Bee: CHORUS 6 oc iwsasceidiees Package, 


AND CONSTRUC- 


Hair Brush No. 7. 


Set No. A-11 ....Dozen, $0.32; Gross, $3.40 | 


Cards. Brilliant colors, spread smoothly, 
are quick drying and will not crack. Put and Black 
up in two ounce large mouth bottles. Made 3 


Sienna, Dark Chrome, Green, Black Burnt | 
Umber, Turquoise Blue and Emerald Green. | 


MODELING MATERIALS 


Plasticine 
A high grade plastic medium of uniform 
WATER COLORS | consistency. Much superior to clay because 
. it does not dry, shrink or crack; it always 
Milton Bradley Box No. All remains moist and pliable, no water re- 
No. All. Contains four large pans, | “uired. This material is used by most of 
semi-moist colors—Carmine, Ultramarine, | the leading art schools and has been adopt- 
Gamboge and Charcoal Gray. One Camel's | 24 by nearly all Boards of Education. Made 
Hair Brush Ne. 7. in five beautiful colors: Gray (most used), 


Each, $0.35; Dozen, $3.75 Red, Green, Blue and Yellow. Two half- 
pound sticks in a package. 


No. B4. Contains eight semi-moist colors | Price per Ib.......-.eeeeeeeees seeeee $0.39 
Two Crimson, Three Gamboge, Two Ul- | In 10 Ib. lots or more......... Per lb., 37 
tramarine, One Charcoal Gray. One Camel’s O-KLAR-O-RAFFIA 


i _ Raffia is an ideal weaving material. Our 
Each, $0.40; Dozen, $4.25 raffia is soft and flexible, combined with 
a ” | great strength, and is the finest grade to 
Extra Fillers for Bradley Boxes be obtained. Supplied in not less quantity 


than one pound of natural raffia. 


- ; sa an. a Natural Color 
ee ie TR once Dozen, $0.35; Gross, $3.60 | One jb. lots.................. Per Ib., $0,25 
ACG Tks MOB 6 6 dsc sadedncews Per Ib., 22 
LIQUID TEMPERA POSTER COLORS Ten The. and: Over... 6.00008 Per lb., .20 


Colored Raffia 
can supply the following colors: 
Red, Irish Green, Orange, Blue, Seal Brown 


Superior quality for Posters and Show | We 


. = Half-pound lots ........ Per package, $6.60 
the following colors: Lemon Yellow, One 1b. lots Per lb 1.00 
Medium Chrome, Brilliant Green, Burnt Siew. th: loin and over, aia Oe ; Per lb. “90 


Supplied in not less quantity than a half- 
pound of colored raffia of any color. 
ot. bottle. 26.4 Dozen, $2.50; Each, $0.25 RAFFIA NEEDLES 
Put up 25 in a package. Either Nos. 18 
or 19 may be used. 
Price, package, $0.25 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK and STATIONERY CO. 


Eau Claire 


School Supply : : 
Specialists Wisconsin 
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Pitman Shorthand _ ts Dependable 


Every official reporter in the United States Senate and House of Representatives writes Pitmanic 
shorthand. Over 92% of the reporters of Washington, D. C., are Pitmanic writers. 


91.4% of the court reporters of the country write Pitmanic shorthand. Pitman is the system ex- 
clusively used by the official reporters of the Disarmament Conference. 


Nathan Behrin, an Isaac Pitman writer, won the World’s Championship contest three times in 
succession and in 1913 made a record in these contests of 98.3%, which has never been 
equalled. Mr. Behrin in 1920 made the two most remarkable shorthand records ever made. 
He wrote for five minutes at 240 words a minute with only one error, and for five minutes 
at 280 words a minute with only three errors. 


Fourteen out of the sixteen International Shorthand Contests have been won by Pitmanic writers. 
Twelve of these were writers of Isaac Pitman shorthand. No Pitman writer was ever spe- 
cially trained for these contests. 


93% of the New York City day and evening high schools teach the Isaac Pitman system of 
shorthand. This system is taught in more than two hundred public, private and parochial 
schools in New York City. Write for Trial Lesson and list of schools. 


Study the system that leads in every phase of industrial, commercial and professional 
activity. Ask for Isaac Pitman shorthand. It is the easiest to learn, the quickest to write, the 
most simple to read, and the system by means of which tens of thousands of young men and 
women have reached the highest salaried positions. 


WORLD’S RECORDS 


At a contest given in December, 1919, by the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation and managed by a committee consisting of William C. Booth, Capt. Godfrey Dewey, 
Jerome Victory, D. H. O’Keefe and S. B. MacClinton, Nathan Behrin wrote a test dictated for 
two minutes at 324 words a minute with only two minor errors. Both Gregg and Pitmanic 
systems were represented, but only Mr. Behrin qualified. 


In all the history of shorthand, this is the first time that over 300 words a minute have been 
written and transcribed publicly. 


The two most remarkable records ever made are held by Mr. Behrin, who, in a free for all 
test given by the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ Association in 1920, made only one error 
in the solid matter test at 240 words and only three errors in the court testimony test at 280 words 
a minute. The tests were of five minutes’ duration. 


The foregoing are the greatest accomplishments in shorthand the world has ever seen and 


prove conclusively the great merit of Isaac Pitman Shorthand. 


ASK FOR ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND 


Send for Trial Lesson and particulars of a FREE Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Publishers of ‘‘Course in Isaac Pitman Shorthand,’’ $1.60; ‘‘Practical Course in Touch Typewriting,’’ 
70c. (cloth, $1.00); ‘*Style Book of Business English,”’ $1.00; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 





















We want every teacher to get a free 
its wonderful value for yourself. Note 
e its unusually good col- 
Favorite \ectic for 
entire Ecclesiastical 
Year. Prepared by an 
[Catholic Eait] ority of the Church. 
Used in thousands of schools and col- 
free copy today (giving name 
of your school). 
f. o. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 dozen, prepaid, less 
paid. 
CABLE COMPANY 


sample of the Favorite Songs. Judge 
lection of songs for the 
Songs 
eminent Musical Auth- 
leges of the Faith. Write for your 
Prices; 7ceach in 100 lots, 
than 12 at 10c each, pre- 
1250 Cable Building, Chicago 





Send for Copy on Approval 
THE ST. GREGORY HYMNAL 


Considered by leading authorities to be 
THE BEST CATHOLIC HYMNAL—Ap- 
proved and Recommended. 150 English, 300 
Latin Hymns Motets, etc. The Melody 
edition (for singers) 2 voices; contains 542 
pages of music; Four Masses, Vespers, etc 
Complete Edition (Organ Acc.) $2.00 Melody 
Edition (One line music); two voices $1.00 
Word Edition, Text only 40 cts (Postage 
extra). 

THE ST. GREGORY GUILD 


1705 Rittenhouse St. Philadelphia 


DO YOU WEIGH AS 
MUCH AS YOU OUGHT? 


How Many 
Thin People Build 
Themselves Up To 
Normal Standards 





Do you realize 
that unless your 
weight is up to 
normal you are ac- 
tually in danger of 
serious iliness? 
No better proof of 
this is needed than 
the strict rules of 
the insurance com- 
panies which for- 
bid the issuance of 
insurance to those 
who are under- 
weight. 

Many thin people find that they gain 
weight steadily while taking Father 
John’s Medicine. The pure food tonic 
elements which are contained in this old- 
fashioned prescription strengthen and 
build up those who are thin, weak and 
run down. It is real food andina form 
which even the weakened system can 
easily take up. 








if your druggist does not have Father 
John’s Medicine in stock, he can get it 
for you from his wholesaler or you may 
write direct to Father John’s Medicine, 
(Carleton-Hovey Company), Lowell, Mass. 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


leading to University Degrees in 


HARMONY AND GREGORIAN 
CHANT.. 


By 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, MUS. DOC. 


Sacred Heart Seminary 
Martin Place - - DETROIT, MICH. 





We guarantee 
First class material 
Reasonable prices 
Prompt shipments 


Laboratory specimens, apparatus, 
microscopes, chemicals, and 
microscope slides. 


Catologues‘sent on request. 


BIOLOGICAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


RocHRESTER, N. Y. 


1(6 Edgerton Street 


PLAYS 


Ames 





Speakers, Dialogues and 
Entertainments. Address 
Dept. F. Catalogue free. 


Pub. Co., Clyde, Ohio. 


WHY IS A DOG’S NOSE COLD? 


Send 25c for book answering 


hundreds of curious and interesting 
questions like this. 


Inter-State Pub. Co. Dept.'G1. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


DRAMAS AND DIALOGUES. 


HISTORICAL DRAMAS, 
Mary Magdalen ............ eecccce 
Mary Stuart and Her Friends ...... 
The Last of the Vestals .......... 
At the Court of Isabella . 
"Wee GD GE NR 6 occ tecececcccese 
A Patriot’s Daughter 
An Irish Princess 


See ween e sees seer 


CHRISTMAS PLAYS 
How St. Nicholas Came to the Acad- 
UE ainiiinntnsntinnenniakinininsicinnidelanitianennisinnsiseiia 
Our Japanese Cousin. 





Christmas Guests .............. - 30 
Mabel’s Christmas Party.......................... .30 
SCHOOL PLAYS. 

Sense and Sentiment.......................-...-.-- -30 


Younger Patriots of 1918; or The 
Red Croes MPMelpers............cccccccisccocccces = 0 





The Step-Sisters. ......................... .30 
Those Shamrocks from Ireland.. .30 
That Millionaire’s Daughter... -30 


CU TENE sceisictneanccccossncnsnsccetennen 
The Taking of the Holy City. Recita- 
tion with song and pantomime...... 25c 


COMMENCEMENT DIALOGUE 










The Arch of Success. - 
Choosing a Model... .30 
A Shakespeare Pag es -40 
Old Friends and New............. sana’ ae 
Plans for the Holidays (fo ram- 
TE SOD dieicsscictacierctcsessrieacieciaiotnnnin i 
All plays payable in advance. Express 
or P. O. money-order preferred. No 


plays sent on approval. Descriptive cat- 
alogue sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 


Address Sister M. Agnes 


St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Man. 


That is 


“Oh, No!” 
5 
’ you 


6 Nl yy 
what “Never! 
ould 
exclaim if you heard any one of your children 
saying: “I am a new beginner.” — ‘Finally, 
Johnny he grew worse, and died.” — “I will 
come, providing it does not rain.”’—“‘ Previous 
Some big folks 


to dying he made his will.’’ 
use such inelegancies of speech, too. Better 
get that handy little book, “A Desk Book of 
Errors in English,” by Frank H. Vizetelly. and 
correct all such slips. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Desmond Pub. Co., 306 Colby-Abbot Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SPENCERIAN 
School Pens 


‘oF oo 
; IVISON PHINNE vac? 
WNEW Y 


SNC AI 


No. 1 
College 


Fine Point—Double Elastic. 


2 a SS 
ee i i oe a San 
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Counting House 


Fine Point—Excellent for book- 
keeping. 


School 
Fine Point—Semi-elastic action. 


Intermediate 
Medium Point—Stiff action. 


Samples to superintendents and 
teachers on request. Supplies from 
the trade. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York 


FOLK DANCES 


Games Festivals Pageants 


Send for illustrated circular wlth Tables 
of Contents of our 26 books. 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 
118 East 25th St. New York 





A. Patrick Bronte, life-story of the 
Father of the famous Bronte sisters, by 
James Senior; postpaid for $1.35. 

B. Needlecraft, 12 months for 60 cents 
stamps. 

Cc. Every Child’s Magazine, $1.50 a 
year; trial copy for 8 cents stamps. 

D. New Magazine Catalogue, free; ask 
for it. Order from James Senior, Lamar, 
Missouri. 


Comedies,Dramas, Vaudeville Acts 
Musical Comedies How toStage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Blackface plays. Everything 
for Burnt Cork Shows and All Amateur Enterteis: 

le eakers. 2 le 
TS: DENISON & 00. G28 Bo. Wabash, Dept So » CHICAGO 





The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 


Patented Jan. 8, '07 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 


Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 
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Fifteenth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 


A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 


By CHARLES E. SMITH, Author of ‘“‘Cummulative Speller and Shorthand Vocabulary’’ 


The first edition of A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting was published in 
June, 1904. It at once took a commanding position among text-books for the teaching 
of touch typewriting. 


When the World’s Championship Typewriting Contests were inaugurated the 
exponents of A Practical Course won every Contest in every class for so many years 
in succession that a rival publisher began speaking of them as professional typists. 


The reason of the phenomenal success of “A Practical Course” 
rests mainly in the scientific and pedagogical way in which the student 
advances while mastering the keyboard. The strong fingers are not 
strengthened at the expense of the weak fingers; neither are the weak 
fingers wearied with drills in advance of their more nimble brothers. 
All the fingers are trained all the time, with due consideration for the 
strength and suppleness of each. The student goes from the known to 
the unknown, the line of least resistance being followed throughout, 
“ that he acquires the ability to write by touch almost before he 

nows it. 


WHAT MISS FRITZ SAYS 


“T am pleased to state that I consider ‘A Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting,’ the only text-book from which I studied, the best type- 
writing instruction book that I have seen. The exercises are excellent, 
and have helped me wonderfully in working up speed. The whole 
course is very interesting from the beginnnig, and it cannot but pro- 
duce the best results in the shortest time. I attribute my success in 
typewriting in a large measure to the assistance given me by Mr. 
Charles E. Smith, the author of the book, and I am sure any one who 
uses it will be more than pleased with the results.”—ROSE L. FRITZ. 


Four times winner International Typewriting Trophy 


STIFF PAPER You can buy a LARGER but you cannot buy a BETTER book CLOTH, 
COVERS, 70c Adopted by the New York, Boston and Baltimore High Schools $1.00 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


The Commercial Side of Foreign Languages 


The Pitman Manuals of Commerce in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, in- 
cluding dictionaries, grammars, correspondence and commercial readers, are prepared 
by scholars thoroughly familiar with commerce, and commercial practices and technical 


expressions. 

SPANISH A Child’s First Step in French. 64 pp., with tinted illus- 

trations, cloth, 50c. An elementary French reader with 

Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. By C. A. vocabulary. 
TOLEDANO. 246 pp. Cloth, gilt. Price $1.50. It is : + 
both a practical commercial grammar and a complete Pitman’s French Commercial Reader. 208 pp., cloth, gilt. 
grammar of the Castilian language, written by a compe- $1.50. Deals in an interesting manner with the leading 
tent master: as well as. a commercial man of long commercial and National Institutions of France. 


xperience. . 
a Commercial Correspondence in French. 240 pp., cloth. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., $1.35. Gives all the letters of the “Commercial Corre- 

cloth, gilt. $1.65. By G. R. MACDONALD. Contains spondence”’ translated into French, and also a chapter on 

an extensive selection of commercial letters in Spanish French Commercial Correspondence. 

and English. 

Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 ITALIAN 

pp,. cloth, gilt, $1.35. The increasing importance of a 

study of the aan enone nas Samnnen Se Saneeaats Pitman’s Commercial Italian Grammar. By LUIGI 

to issue an edition of their successful work, ‘“‘Commercia ——— , 

Correspondence” (already published in English, French, RICCI, Professor at the University of London. 152 pp., 

and German) in that language. The work gives all the cloth, gilt. $1.35. 

letters contained in the other editions, and there is, in 

addition, a full account of the Spanish Weights and A Practical Grammar of the Portuguese Language. By 

Measures and the Spanish Coinage. Cc. A. and A. TOLEDANO. 325 pp., cloth. $2.00. 

Spanish Commercial Reader. By G. R. MACDONALD. 

Cloth, 250 pp. $1.35. These commercial readings in PORTUGUESE 

Spanish are specially adapted for students preparing for , sas . 

examinations or for a commercial career. Abridged Dictionary of the Portuguese and English Lan- 

guages. Including Technical Expressions of Commerce 
FRENCH and Industry, of Science and Arts. By H. MICHAELIS. 
783 pp., cloth. $5.35. 

Pitman’s Commercial French Grammar. By F. W. M. . 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 

DRAPER, B.A., B. és L. 158 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.10. In Pitman’s International Mercantile Letters. English- 

this book French grammar is taught on normal lines. Portuguese. Cloth, gilt. $1.35. 


A postal card will bring you our complete catalogue. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Asbestos Buildings Co., 


Please send, without obligation to me, information on 
single-room and double-room schoolhouses constructed 
with Ambler Asbestos Building Products. 
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Permanent 
Substantial 
Fireproof 
Buildings 

Quickly Available 









They provide room for the overflow. They are ideal 
for lunchrooms, shops, etc., that are now a part of so 
many schools. And they stay and look well perma- 
nently, for they are composed of indestructible Ambler 
Asbestos Building Products—Ambler Asbestos Building 
Lumber, Ambler Linabestos Wallboard, and Ambler 
Asbestos Shingles. This material can’t burn or rot be- 
cause it is composed entirely of long-fiber asbestos and 
high grade Portland cement, rolled out with a pressure 
varying from 3,000 to 10,000 Ibs. to the square inch into 
the most enduring of building materials. Not affected by 
moisture or heat. Exterior is attractive, natural gray 
color; interior, a permanent buff. 

i These neat, substantial, fireproof houses will save 
i you money in paint, insurance and upkeep. Double- 
; wall construction that increases comfort in both 
pe summer and winter. Shipped complete except for 
| 
i 


They Keep Down Upkeep 


2013 Market St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


foundations. Can be erected quickly by your local con- 
tractor. Now in use in Chester, Penna., Westfield, Read- 
ing, Penna., and many other cities. Tell us your needs. 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


2013 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
IN THE UNITED STATES _jcsssztorn, 
ater MICHIGAN 


wt qURiES OF 2 ERY 
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The Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction says in Bulletin No. 54: 
“Natural slate is by far the best 
material and the cheapest in the 

long run.’’ 


Scheol Specialist Says “‘Best’’ 


‘‘As a school specialist I advise my 
School Board clients to use Natural 
Slate Blackboards, because I believe 
them to be the best.’’ 


Thomas Ernest White, Architect. 





Natural Slate Blackboards Outlast the —— Eww Lansing. Michigan. 
* Building Thomas E. White, Architect 


Lansing, Michigan 


Trade-marked Slabs in Standardized Sizes maintained 


in large stocks for immediate shipment anywhere. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY 


Headquarters: PENN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 
Mills: SLATINGTON, WINDGAP, PENN ARGYL and BANGOR 
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were utilized. 


half hot radiators waste heat. 





HEATING SERVICE 


DUNHAM 


New Simplex Eraser Cleaner 


Don’t allow your 
pupils to injure 
their health and 
soil beautiful 
school buildings 
by pounding 
erasers on the 
wall outside the 
nearest door or 
window. 


Geta 


SIMPLEX 


motor or hand 
driven Eraser 
Cleaner and solve 
the problem for 
all time to 
come. 





The electric shown above is driven bya 
universal motor, that will operate on any 
and all electric currents. Cleans 100 eras- 
ers thoroly in 15 minutes. The only san- 
itary and hygienic eraser cleaner made. 













“‘The Health of the Child is 
of the Nation’”’ 





the Power 


FOR SALE BY LEADING SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSES. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL, 





At the time the new dormitory building here shown was equipped with a Dunham Vacuum Heating 
System, the older buildings were changed over from water to vacuum. i 
The Infirmary located about four hundred feet from the boiler-house, the Men’s Building 
across the roadway, and the Barns one thousand feet away are all heated from the one plant. 
They should be DUNHAMIZED. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO. 





NOTRE DAME CONVENT 
Elm Grove, Wisconsin 
*‘THE SPOT BEAUTIFUL” 
A Credit To The State of Wisconsin 






The former piping and risers 


Noisy, 






230 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 


Don’t say paste—say 


“GLUEY” 


The Ideal Paste For Schools 
Because it: 


Performs every function of good paste 
Is cleanly to use—no sticky hands 
Does not require water 

Spreads evenly and dries quickly 

Does not penetrate or stain paper 

Has a pleasant odor 


A trial will convince you of its superiority for 


school, library and study use. 


A fall size No. 4 tube mailed for 


10 CENTS 
THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


Columbus Ohio 


YOUR SUMMER COMFORT 


depends greatly upon light-weight clothing 
“Blue Flag’? SUMMER CASSOCKS, SUITS, and SEP- 
ERATE COATS of lIlght-weight serges, mohairs, etc., 
will help to make your Summer comfortable. Supply your 
needs early—in time for your Diocesan Retreat. 


Samples and full particulars promptly forwarded upon request. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


WRITE TODAY 


ZIMMERMANN BROS. “BLUE FLAG” CLOTHING 


Sold by FRANCIS J. ZIMMERMANN, Inc. 


544.546 Twelfth St. Chicago- 536 So. Clark St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Rand McNally Bldg., Room 957 
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| WHY CHICAGO CHILDREN 
ENJOY THE MUSIC PERIOD 


The piano in the picture is a Miessner. 
Chicago is steadily adding to its equipment of Miessners—it now 
has 142 in its public schools. 
Musical instructors and teachers in Chicago, as in every city 
where the Miessner is used in schools, find that ‘‘the little piano 
with the big tone” is putting new enjoyment and enthusiasm as 
well as greater efficiency into musical instruction. 
The Miessner—so small—appeals to child nature. It has a full 
beautiful tone that rivals many grands. This tone the Miessner 
builders have achieved by putting less tension on the strings; 
from 3% to 5 tons less pull than on the strings of the ordinary 
upright. . 

MOVE THE MIESSNER—NOT THE CLASS 


The Miessner is so light that two small boys can move it from 
room to room. Two men can carry it up and down stairs. A 
separate music room is no longer necessary. 





Through the use of shorter strings the Miessner attains a com- 

pactness that makes it really convenient for school use. It has 

3 the full 7 octave keyboard and an action which eliminates the 
“springy” touch so common in larger uprights. THE DAYS OF REAL FUN 
The Miessner is only 8 feet 7 inches high. The teacher can look (From the Chicago Daily Tribune.) 

| over the top when playing and see the face of every pupil in the 5 REASONS WHY THE MIESSNER IS REVOLUTIONIZING 

| room. a CLASSROOM MUSIC 7 ‘ 

{ 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL—REDUCED PRICE TO SCHOOLS tana ee 
That you may judge Miessner for yourself—its convenience and 2. Portability—Two small boys can move it from room to room. 
clear beauty of tone—we will send it to you for a 10-day free 3. —— tension stringing puts less strain on sound- 
trial im your own dnesremm. : 2 4, Tone—As full, rich and beautiful as that of a grand. 

Mail the coupon now for complete details of our free trial offer, 5. Low Price—Special low price to schools brings cost to less 


and of the reduced price to schools that brings the cost of a 
Miessner to a sum lower than the cost of the ordinary upright. 


The Jack: Pi Cc 3 
THE MIESSNER 136 poy ee iboaeio, Wisconsin. 


Send me the Illustrated Miessner Cataloz, complete details of 


than that of an ordinary upright. 











The Little piano with the big tone your 10-day trial offer, and special price to schools. 
THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY SN 0. 524 ade wak DEK EaM eee mEAT Ee GREE CERN Ca ebKsoneewsehes 
136 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin NE i disie sarees scaled CAa Geb bas cde COURS hea keke dh oekedateam 
Originators and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos EP Stecwaee Sd seicwackuiedeneels ohenddcuwousetceedacewnbe 
(C) 1922, Jackson Piano Company 
ieee RECO CTT OOO E TE TTT 
For better health and greater efficiency The Project Methed, Socialized 
use Recitation and Motivation 
AIRANLITE CANVASS SHADES are the basis of the Prosyect EpITION 
ith 
a PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS 
Airanlite Double (patented) 
Fixtures at all school room Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
vedios, Problem-Project Plans for teaching all the 
They are efficient, good look- subjects in the elementary grades 
pe eet i ae oe These new methods are absolutely essential to 
ee adjusted instantly for ven- modern teaching. 
tilation requirements and , : 
varying light eonditions. Endorsed by eminent Catholic educators every 
They also insure privacy where 
without shutting out all the Seven volumes—Over 4,000 pages 
light. ' : : 
: 200,000 sets now in daily use 
Have many superior features, 
ee eo step See Review P 235 Oct. issue, also P 543 March 
+ gli a out light between 1921 issue of this Journal 
Can be ordered from lead- Examine the work at our expense 
ing school’supply houses. a me : 
Write for detailed cireular | reassess 1048'S. Michigan Ave Chicago. —— 
ee regarding this ideal school- Gentlemen: 
AIRANLITE DOUBLE 105m shade. | Please send prepaid your expense, complete set Public School 
ROLL SHADE with Airanlite Methods-Project Edition-subject to 30 daysexamination. If wedo 
(Patented) Fixtures. an also be made of any reg- not want the work it will be returned at company’s expense. If 
ular window shade material. we desire to keep, it will pay $38.75 at the rate of $7.75 per month 


| $t > Pay all within 30 days we are to have the cash discount of 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 
DEPENDABLE WINDOW SHADES | 


3636 Iron St., Chicago, III. 
Pittsburgh New York Kansas City 


ONIN nad ccasasanss cicada ccsudea danas Nisha taiSiakaiiis satabalaswadsiasesdeiepids 


I aiicansteiitiiscincaaceses iinet sesh pameciacialoina tilaaaiadil 
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_PASS “ANY. EXAM IN ATI ON... 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The Regents Review Books 


PUBLISHED BY 
W. HAZLETON SMITH 


have been introduced into thousands of Parochial Schools as well as Public Schools throughout 
the United States and Canada? 


DO YOU KNOW THAT they are recognized by the leading Schools in New York City and 
elsewhere as being the best for Review Work and to prepare for Examinations? 


Question Books 40 cents Answer Books 40 cents 











SUBJECTS 


Ancient History 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 


Arithmetic Geometry 
Geography Solid Geometry 
Elementary English lst Year English 
English Grammar 2nd Year English c 
United States History 3rd Year English Physics 
Physiology 4th Year English Biology 
Spelling Psychology and Principles Botany 
Algebra of Education Chemistry 
Intermediate Algebra Physical Geography Zoology 
Advanced Algebra English History 

Commercial Law Commercial Arithmetic 


Six or more copies, 12% discount. 


Ist Year French 

2nd Year French 

3rd Year French 

lst Year Latin 

2nd Year Latin 

3rd Year Latin 

lst Year German 

2nd Year German 

3rd Year German 
Spanish, Ist-2nd years 
Commercial Geography Bookkeeping 


One doz. or more copies, 25% discount 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk ¢, 117 Seneca Street, _—rw N. Y. 








YOU ARE INVITED TO 


INVESTIGATE THESE TEXTS 


Metropolitan System of Bookkeeping 
By W. A. Sheaffer, New Edition this year 


This text is modern and teachable. Pupils are 
taught to think and reason. Bound in cloth 
and paperbound units suitable for short or 
complete courses 


A HISTORY OF 
| THE UNITED STATES 
_ FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


By Reuben Gold Thwaites, LL. D. 
Author of ““The Jesuit Relations” 
And Calvin Noyes Kendall, LL. D. 


Late Commissioner of Education for the 
State of New Jersey 


Business Law 
By A. E. Baker 


A concise course that is legally accurate but 


nat tashnienl Revised to November 1921 


| 590 pp. 165 illustrations. 49 maps (9 in color) 
Frontispiece in color reproducing the painting by 


Metropolitan Business Speller | Brozik of Columbus at the Court Isabella. 


By U. G. Potter. Over 6000 Words 


An exceptionally well arranged book This history subordinates unimportant 


facts in American history to the essen- 


Samples Copies Sent on Approval tials. The study equipment for both 





Ask our School Supplies eet for 
samples and prices of Steno , Notebooks, Type- 
writing, Penmanship, Journal, and Le ger 
Papers, also Typewriter Ribbons. 


Metropolitan Text Book Company 


TEXTS FOR COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


37 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 








pupil and teacher is a striking feature of 
the book. 


| The text is in use in many Catholic schools 


| HOUGHTON 


$1.60 Postpaid 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago San Francisco 








CATIONAL REVIEW AN THE TEACHER AND ORGANIST | 


a a Ae a 





Vol. XXII, No. II. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., May, 1922 


SUBSCRIPTION, $2.—PER YEAR 





MARY, OUR MOTHER. Well 
has it been said that Mother Church 
is the wisest of practical psycholo- 
gists. Speakers after exemplifications 
of applied psychology will find what 
they are after in the devotional prac- 
tices sanctioned and hallowed by 
Catholic usage throughout the ages. 

Notable from this point of view is devotion to Mary. 
For one reason or another, some fundamental human 
emotion cannot be indulged... Yet it should not be re- 
pressed; it must be sublimated—that is, its force must 
be transferred to a higher plane. One such emotion is 
the love of the child for the mother. Throughout life that 
love cannot be gratified as it was gratified in the days of 
infancy; the mother is dead, or the mother is far away, 
or—and this is not the least tragedy of human life—the 
mother has become alien in temperament or sympathies 
or intellectual growth. In any case, the child comes to 
see the human mother, dear though she be and revered 
though she be, is not a perfect being; and only perfection 
can win from our poor hearts the fullness of love. 

But the Mother of God is the Perfect Mother. She is 
the one Mother who really understands us, the one Mother 
to whom we can go with the certainity of receiving the 
highest consolation. Even the most devoted son finds it 
necessary to keep sealed from the scrutiny of human ma- 
ternity at least one chamber of his man’s heart. But to 
his Mother in Heaven he can throw open all the doors, 
illuminate the darkest recesses. At the light of her smile, 
all things foul and dark flee away, and peace comes and 
more than earthly sympathy. 

Here is a psycholigical justification of the beautiful and 
familiar saying, “A child of Mary will never be lost.” 





OF GROWTH AND EXPANSION. We live, after 
all, in encouraging days. For conditions are such that 
one cannot purchase a tube of tooth paste or a stick of 
shaving soap without getting a few practical hints of pro- 
fessional and personal import. I have heard the high and 
mighty of church and state discourse most impressively 
of educational ideals, I have humbly and assiduously read 
volumes on school management and the philosophy of 
education; but nowhere have I found one thing so well 
said as in this brief essay on the back of a receipt from 
a drug store. Let us read it as it stands, merely adapting 
to our own needs the emphasized words, and we are face 
to face with a statement of aims and ideals not unworthy 
of either the episcopal crozier or the academic hood: 

“There are different kinds of growth. 

“One is exemplified by the quick springing up of the 
perishable summer grasses and weeds. 

“Another kind of growth is best compared with the 
sturdy oak which grows slowly and as steadily as the 
coming of the days. 

“Business growth should be of the latter sort, stimu- 
lated each day by the well-earned appreciation of its cus- 
tomers and the hearty co-operation of its employees until 
it gathers the strength necessary to withstand all the in- 
clemencies of commercial weather. 

“The ————— Drug Company is growing in this way, 
store by store; entering new fields only after the problems 
of the old have been studied and solved. Its policies have 
been proven sound and its ambitions untainted. 

“Its own past records are the only competitive element 
considered, and this is done in the hope of improving 
methods and service in behalf of the customer.” 

Here we have ample material for a community confer- 
ence or for a summer institute lecture or for a helpful 
contribution to a discussion of the advisability of opening 







Current Educational Notes 


By “Leslie Stanton” (A Religious Teacher) 





new schools or entering upon new 
ER ED- =; fields of educational effort. Every 
i word, almost, merits earnest medita- 
tion; and the very style—despite that 
odious use of proven for proved—is 
worthy of imitation on the part of 
educationists whose words of learned 
length and thundering sound too frequently serve but to 
benumb and perplex. 


“VERISM” FOUND WANTING . “Verism” and “ver- 
istic” are the noun and adjective rather pompously applied 
to certain recent naturalistic novels which seek to justify 
themselves on the ground that they are telling the truth 
about life. In a splendid article in the New York Herald 
of March 26, that sterling Catholic writer, the Marquise 
Clara Lanza, analyzes “verism” from its own professed 
point of view and triumphantly convicts it of not> telling 
the truth about life. Among other good things she says: 

“Select a batch of the most widely read and discussed 
novels of recent publication—‘Main Street’, ‘Erik Dorn’, 
‘Moon Calf’, ‘Cytherea’, ‘Brass’ and those much lauded 
English importations, ‘Ursula Trent’, Coquette’ and ‘Dan- 
gerous Ages’—and what do we find? Not one fine or 
noble character, not a single sentiment reflecting the 
higher and better emotions of the human heart. The best 
of the lot is perhaps ‘Doc’ Kinnicott in Sinclair Lewis’s 
‘best seller’, who at times arouses in us something akin 
to admiration. But as a whole they are a sorry crowd. 
The women, when they are not insufferably dull or neur- 
otic, are pleasure loving dolis without sufficient moral 
stamina to prevent their toppling headlong into the first 
pitfall that yawns before them. On every page Sex stalks 
triumphant . The men believe in nothing. They are super- 
egoists, devoid of ideals and aspirations, hard, arrogant 
and vicious. All, men and women alike, are soulless, 
spiritually dead, disillusioned and weary of existence be- 
fore they have begun to live. We search vainly for the 
refreshing touch of humor so prized in the novelists of 
old, and we fail to sense that redeeming breath of genius 
that renders the author a law unto himself.” 

Thus, far from veridical in matter, “veristic” fiction is 
found to be equally wanting in manner, The “new” novel- 
ists don’t know how to write. And the marquise tells 
them very plainly that it is because they don’t know how 
to read. They lack the intellectual background. It is 
shameful that they have any appreciable vogue. For their 
appeal is really an appeal to pruriency and eroticism. 
They are merely documents in abnormal psychology, and 
not authentic psychology at that. Professor Wilbur 
Cross, in a recent number of the Yale Review, reached 
substantially the same conclusion. 


DO THEY DANCE? Most schools for girls, many 
schools for boys, have had difficulties anent the pupils 
and the desire for dancing. Heaven forfend that the hum- 
ble paragrapher should presume to speak with authority 
on this touchy subject which has tightened the lips of 
many a reverend mother and has bereft many hard-work- 
ing pastor of his beauty sleep. But there is no use in 
pursuing the ostrich policy of pretending that it is not a 
problem frought with momentous potentialities. But one 
phase of the matter should concern us here. 

We must not make the mistake of implying, when ad- 
dressing our pupils, that dancing is intrinsically evil. 
The theology of the matter we all know. Dancing is to 
be regarded as evil only when it becomes a near occasion 
of sin., And our point here is that it will not become a 
near occasion of sin so long as it remains a thing of joy 
and beauty and natural expression. 
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Natural dancing is lovely; artificial dancing is hideous. 
No normal human being ever found in the former a near 
occasion of sin. Natural dancing is the spontaneous 
response of the body to the stimulous of rhythmic melody. 
It is one of the earliest of human manifestations, both in 
the individual and in the race. Before the baby walks 
or talks, the baby dances; and a people will have a nation- 
al dance before they have a national literature or a nation- 
al art. All of us who are not clad in the carecloths of 
prudishness will manage to express our joy or admiration 
in some form of dance—whatever we may call it; even 
a pope, I fancy, might tap a slippered toe in response to 
the lure of “Dixie” or “Innisfail”. Historically the dance 
has been associated with religious ceremonies, and it is 
not altogether fanciful to find, as Monsignor Benson did, 
numerous traces of the dance in the liturgy of high mass. 

But artificial dancing, ugly dancing, immoral dancing—that 
is another matter. It is performed, not spontaneously, but 
mechanically; it is not an expression of normal emotion but 
either a blind following of rules or a lure to the animal 
passions. 

Now, our pupils are in the imitative stage. Often, for 
either good or ill, they speak as they do, they dress as they 
do, they dance as they do, because they dread anything ap- 
proaching singularity, they fear being conspicuously out of 
fashion. When we exalt natural dancing and decry artificial 
dancing a few exceptional students will take us seriously and 
perceive how reasonable we are and may even conform their 
actions accordingly; but to most of our young charges all 
that we have to say will be offset by this consideration, the 
unanswerable consideration to imitative youth, “But every- 
body is doing it.” 

This being so—and if my statement of the case is funda- 
mentally wrong I should be interested in being set right— 
the one thing for the teacher to do is to exert every energy 
and every ingenuity to have “everybody doing it” right. Let 
us be missionaries for the propagation of natural dancing, 
the dancing which is the spontaneous expression of emotion, 
the dancing which the morning stars probably idulged in when 
they sang together. Let us learn a lesson from those morn- 
ing stars; let us recognize that dancing, bodily expression, 
is the natural and artistic accompaniment of singing. If we 
teach our pupils that it is proper to sing while standing like 
so many lifeless sticks and with faces as expressionless as so 
many oil cans, it is not to be wondered at that those same 
pupils will seek some sort of emotional discharge in dancing 
that is neither aesthetically beautiful nor morally wholesome. 

And in pursuance of the missionary idea I venture to sug- 
gest that it will be wise for the teacher, either directly or 
indirectly, to foster little social organizations where the right 
sort of dancing, the natural, the artistic sort, will prevail 
and where the younger members will have before them the 
example of “everybody doing it” right. 


BELLOC ON HISTORY. Mr. Hilaire Belloc is always 
stimulating. He is a scholar and more than a scholar, for 
in addition to his very considerable equipment of erudition 
he possesses the art of saying things clearly and interestingly. 
He knows, too, how to avoid overwhelming an audience with 
learning, how to present the fruitage of his study and thought 
without needlessly obtruding his processes and materials. 
Recently Mr. Belloc gave a lecture on history in the course 
of which he said: 

“Of all purely temporal objects history is the most im- 
portant, to be placed above mathematics and certainly above 
the rotten stuff they call philosophy. History is the memory 
of the human race—false history is distorted memory; no 
history is loss of memory. The one phase of history that 
should be especially dwelt upon is monarchy, for all the 
world will have to go back to monarchy sooner or later. 
Democracy is human and in some ways noble, but history, 
which is the object lesson of politics, shows that no large 
state of many million people stretching over a vast area has 
ever succeeded in being governed for a long while demo- 
cratically. History can be taught only through the eye; it 
must be seen, and it can best be seen through the historical 
novel and play, the pageant and the moving picture.” 

Perhaps you do not agree with Mr. Belloc, but it is wise 
to learn to appreciate his point of view. You may not like 
his indictment of democracy, but that indictment is based 
upon the history of democracies old and new. Surely any- 
body who can read the signs of the times must recognize 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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“ARTISTA” 
Water Colors 


Our family of “GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS” has long been com- 
plete. Now we have added tothis 


line of crayons the new “ARTISTA” 
Water Colors. 


The box has been so designed 
that it overcomes the mechanical 
difficulties apparent in some boxes. 
The colors themselves are perma- 
nent, smooth working and espec- 
ially prepared to yield color freely 
to the brush. The pigments used 
are of standard shades and will 


never vary. 


In every way “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors are equal in quality to our 
other Gold Medal products. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New}York 
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A popular Stevenson legend 
runs substantially as _ follows. 
He arrived, financially straitened 
and comparatively unknown, in 
San Francisco, and secured rep- 
ortorial work on a daily paper. 
One of his first assignments was 
to “cover” a Thanksgiving din- 
ner given by the Salvation Army 
to the poor and outcasts of the 
city. He wrote a beautiful des- 
cription of the feast and drew 
affecting pictures of the faces 
of the guests, faces eloquent of 
bitter privation, of lack of char- 
acter, of reckless living, of mute, 
inglorious agony. His “story” 
was a human document. But 

Brother Leo. F.8 C his city editor snarled at it and 

ciel * flayed Stevenson as only a city 
editor can flay: “There’s no news in this at all. How 
many covers were set? You don’t say. What officers of 
the Salvation Army had the affair in charge? You don’t 
say. What prominent citizens of the city contributed to 
the success of the event? You don’t say. What notorious 
characters from the underworld were among those pres- 
ent? You don’t say. Who in thunder ever told you you 
were a reporter?” 

This story has no foundation in fact. Stevenson did 
write for a brief time for one of the San Francisco papers, 
and very likely he made but an indifferent reporter; but 
there is no evidence that he ever had anything to do with 
the annual Salvation Army dinner. The story is poor 
history; but it is an excellent parable.. It serves admir- 
ably to bring out the essential divergence of point of view 
between journalism and literature. From the literary as- 
pect, Stevenson acted wisely; he studied human nature, 
he sympathized deeply with the joys and the sorrows of 
others, he sought to read a life story in each of the meagre 
faces ranged along the dinner tables, and, finally, he rec- 
orded his impressions in words of suggestiveness and 
beauty. But from the journalistic aspect, Stevenson was 
grossly incompetent; he failed miserably to record the 
news; he did not give the names and facts and figures; 
he ignored those four questions, ever present in the true 
reporter’s mind: Who? What? When? Where? 

Let it be freely granted that literature and journalism 
have something in common; that is why their functions 
and their natures and their purposes are so frequently 
confused. Both appeal to the human mind by means of 
language, usually printed language. Both imply an au- 
dience, a writer and a theme . Both represent the appli- 
cation of essential qualities of style such as clearness, cor- 
rectness and ease. These are, none the less, but accidental 
similarities. Journalism and literature are different in 
genre; they are different in principle, and they are differ- 
ent in practice. To say that the reporter and the litter- 
ateur resemble each other because they both employ lan- 
guage as a medium of expression is about as accurate as 
to insist on the essential likeness of the bricklayer and 
the dentist because they both happen to use cement. If 
you remind me that sometimes a reporter becomes a 
great literary artist, I shall promptly remind you that 
once a tinker—his name was John Bunyan—became a 
great literary artist; also I shall ‘recommend to you a 
local dentist who began life as a bricklayer. 

The function of journalism is utilitarian; the function of 
literature is cultural. We read the newspaper to discover 
if any of our acquaintances have recently married or died 
or gone to jail, to see if the price of beans has advanced 
in the local market, to secure some idea of that baseball 
game we could not attend yesterday, to find out what 
plays are coming to the local theatres next week, to as- 





Journalism and Literature 


By Brother Leo, F. S. C., L. H. D. 


sure ourselves that Congress has been making progress 
with our favorite legislation. We read the book—and 
by the book we here mean a book that is a book—to 
bathe our souls in the vision of eternal beauty, to purge 
our minds of: sordid, worldly thoughts, to refresh our 
hearts with vistas of sublimity and peace. We go to the 
newspaper for facts; we go to literature for truths. 

It is now precisely ten o’clock in the morning, and al- 
ready we can find copies of today’s Herald or Times or 
Examiner lying disregarded in street cars and choking 
waste-paper baskets in offices and libraries; and already 
the boys are in the street announcing the noon editions. 
Nothing in the wide world ages faster than journalism; 
the pyramids are not so old as yesterday’s newspaper. 
But the book possess the element of permanence—that is 
the unfailing test of literature. It is, in the Miltonian 
phrase, embalmed and treasured up. It is untouched of 
time, independent of time. Age cannot wither it nor cus- 
tom stale. The Illiad existed long before any newspaper 
existed; and today the Iliad is gloriously alive, while this 
morning’s newspaper is already dead. The newspaper con- 
veys the news of the day; the book embodies the tidings 
of eternity. 

A great American journalist once said: “If a dog bites 
a man, that is not news; but if a man bites a dog, that is 
news.” A- striking exemplification of the journalistic 
viewpoint. The newspaper is concerned with what is un- 
usual, exceptional, sensational, out of the ordinary. If a 
college professor loves his wife and cares for his children, 
eats his meals regularly, gives his lectures and attends 
faculty meetings, that is not news and the reporter has no 
interest in him; but if the same college professor shoots 
his wife, drowns his children and turns highwayman, that 
is news; and the reporter will be after him sooner than 
the policeman. A great Roman dramatist once said: 
“Nothing that is human can be foreign to me.” That say- 
ing illustrates the literary viewpoint. The book is con- 
cerned with what is common to all humanity, what is 
typical of human life. Romeo and Juliet, Clytemnestra, 
Faust and Tartufe are enduring figures in literature be- 
cause, actually or potentially, they are so very like the 
rest of us, because they enable us to know and understand 
ourselves better, because they reveal more and more of 
what is significant in human life and feeling and thought. 
The book speaks from the heart to the heart. The news- 
paper feeds upon the accidental and incidental; the book 
draws its sustenance from the essential and the perma- 
nent. 

Thus journalism and literature differ in their matter; 
not less strikingly do they differ in their manner. In the 
local room of every newspaper, style is taboo. The first 
thing the “cub” reporter has to learn is that he is not 
supposed to write. His business is to get the facts, his 
most highly valued equipment is “a nose for news.” The 
mere writing of a “story”’—in newspaper parlance every- 
thing written is a story—is a very secondary affair. The 
highest salaried reporter on a well known metropolitan 
journal is a man who for the life of him couldn’t construct 
a decent English sentence. He never has to. He goes 
out and gets the news—gets more of it and more accur- 
ately than any of his fellows—-and then sets it down or 
dictates it regardless of form or structure or spelling or 
punctuation. To the hacks at the copy reader’s desk falls 
the task of reducing the “story” to conformity with the 
requirements—not very exacting requirements—of news- 
paper English. Hence the presence of a certain sameness, 
a level uniformity in most newspaper writing. The bride 
is always “beautiful” and “charmingly gowned”; the state- 
man’s utterance is always “epoch marking”; an audience is 
always “large and appreciative”; a sermon is always “time- 
ly and impressive.” Journalism insists but on the barest 
rudiments of style and therefore falls inevitably into slang 
and jargon. 
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Far otherwise is the stylistic ideal of literature and the 
litterateur, the ideal suggested in Flaubert’s unceasing 
quest of the one noun, the one verb, the one adjective 
that would alone serve to express his thought, the ideal 
parodied in that characteristic statement of Oscar Wilde 
that he worked hard all day putting in a comma in the 
morning and deleting it in the afternoon! The literary 
artist obviously must have something to say; but he sim- 
ply cannot produce literature unless he knows how to 
write, unless he has mastered the finesse of style—mas- 
tered it in a relative sense only, for in literature there is 
no such thing as absolute mastery; as a great Frenchman 
said: “Style is never done.” The stylistic difference, the 
difference in manner, between journalism and literature is 
comparable to the artistic difference between a soap ad- 
vertisement on a billboard and the Sistine Madonna, to 
the musical difference between a mess call sounded on a 
bugle and the Fifth Symphony interpreted by a skilled 
orchestra. 

But the most salient point of divergence between jour- 
nalism and literature is in temperament or mood,—the 
most salient, because in literature mood is indispensable, 
while in journalism it is dispensed with altogether. Not 
without reason is the name of the reporter ordinarily sup- 
pressed in the newspaper, is the “story” printed without 
its author’s name affixed to it. The publishing of the name 
implies emphasis on the personality of the writer, and in 
journalism the exploitation of the writer’s personality is 
an unforgivable sin. “You'll never make a reporter” a 
news editor once said to an ambitious tyro, “until you get 
it under your skin that all good newspaper men write 
alike.” The reporter may have a sense of humor, but it 
is bad form to be funny; he may possess a mighty zeal 
for civic righteousness, but it is a journalistic error to be 
didactic; he may even have “thoughts beyond the reaches 
of our souls,” but his business as a newspaper man is to 
stick to the facts. And so the reporter, commenting on 
the death of his fiancee, must write something like this: 


Lucy Brown, only daughter of Chief Justice 
Brown,. died of pneumonia yesterday at eleven 
o'clock at the Braeg Sanitorium. Chief Justice 
Brown was notified that the case had taken a se- 
rious turn, and arrived here earlier in the morning. 
His only surviving daughter, Mrs. George C. Pickles 

of Denver, will arrive for the funeral which will take 

place Wednesday morning. Miss Brown was a 

graduate of St. Martha’s Academy. During the 

past two years she was prominent in settlement 

work. 
But the litterateur proceeds far otherwise. He may do 
as Wadsworth does in his little poem, “Lucy.” He records 
his personal reaction to the event. He gives nothing 
whatever about the Chief Justice or the delectable Mrs. 
Pickles or St. Martha’s Academy. He writes as no other 
human being could write, he lays bare his individual af- 
fections and regrets. The journalist aims at our heads; 
the poet appeals to our hearts. 

If, hastily considered, some of the statements we have 
made regarding journalism and literature appear unwar- 
ranted or exaggerated, it is because we have been con- 
sidering pure journalism and pure literature, that we have 
been concerned with the theory of both subjects. In 
practice,—and it is this fact that makes our comparison 
of the two forms necessary,—journalism and literature 
often approximate the one to the other. The special 
writer on the newspaper is sometimes a lightweight lit- 
terateur, and the poet or the novelist with a passing vogue 
is often a journalist who has missed his vocation. The 
magazine as we know it in this country has both 
a journalistic and a literary element. It is the busi- 
ness of the discriminating reader to realise the ideals of 
either form and to shape his judgments accordingly. 

Let us guard, too, against another misconception. In- 
trinsically, no moral issue is here involved; the book is 
not “better” than the newspaper, the newspaper is not 
“worse” than the book. Each has its legitimate function. 
A biscuit is not better or worse as an article of food than 
a carrot, though its nutritive value is greater. Both body 
and mind require “roughage.” But we abuse the carrot 
when we assume that it can perform the dietic functions 
of the carrot, and we abuse the newspaper when we ex- 
pect it to possess the characteristics of literature. 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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BENNETT ON FORMAL DISCIPLINE. 
Analysis of the Doctrine of Formal Discipline. 
Sister M. Louise, Ph. D., S.S. J. 


One of the striking difficulties in the thorough under- 
standing of what is meant by Formal Discipline, is the 
variety of meanings attached to the phrase. It is not at all 
surprising. We daily have experience of the fact. No 
two persons look upon things in the same light. This is 
true not only of men or women of mental training, but it 
is equally true of men and women in the ordinary walks 
of life. Whole books have been written on the meaning 
of “education,” “culture,” “refinement,” and the like, and 
yet we discover differences, sometimes great differences 
as to the precise meaning of these words. Take again, 
the word “mind.” What does it means generally? Does 
it mean the soul? The intellect? The faculties? The 
powers? Is the mind simple or composite? The different 
schools of Greek philosophy held different meanings, even 
at variance with the teachings of their respective founders. 
and evidently not in accord with the teachings of Aristotle. 
Witness the vagaries of our modern system of philosophy 
concerning the meaning of “mind.” What a chaos of 
opinions! Hence, tt is important to fix definitely the pre- 
cise meaning of “Formal Discipline’ before we can make 
application of the phrase in reference to educational 
methods. 

Bennett signalizes four distinct schools of “Formal 
Discipline.” The first “refers to the increase in general 
capacity of the whole mind when exercised in a definite 
way,” “The mind is supposed to possess a unity mental 
energy, force, power, spiritual unity; it is a whole and 
homogeneous substance without parts or phases.” 

There is some truth in this statement: Man is a unit 
The soul is the motive power, which exerts a controlling 
influence. All the faculties of the soul are interrelated 
and naturally influenced by the acts of each faculity. 
Hence, the training of our mental, moral, and physical 
faculties are guided by the soul. Man is not a mere ma- 
chine as many hold. He is capable of vast development. 
In proportion as our faculties are trained systematically, 
taking into account the special function of each faculity 
and its due relation to the others, that training will tend 
to develop the whole man. When any one faculty is de- 
veloped to the detriment of the other faculties, that man 
becomes a specialist in that particular line. He has lim- 
ited his powers. It is said that such a one is a great 
mathematician, or logician, or chemist, or biologist, etc., 
meaning that he is versed in mathematics, logic, chem- 
istry, biology, and the like. H emay be wholly ignorant 
of other branches of knowledge which possess educational 
forces and perhaps very essential to the whole man. 
Formal Discipline in such a case is restrictive and one- 
sided. “Mind is then a totality, a unity, and any effect 
on it is total, and must be.” 

The second class admits that man is a unity, but only 
in certain respects. This class claims that “man includes 
within himself many little men, each with a different 
character, yet in some mysterious way capable of assist- 
ing each other.” “These are called Perception, Memory, 
Imagination, Reason, Feeling, and Will.” But this seems 
to be a false way of looking at man as a unit. The soul 
has its faculties and parts so united to make One. All of 
these faculties and parts function through the soul, its 
principle of life and unity. It is the soul through per- 
ception that perceives, through the memory that it’ mem- 
orizes, etc. It is meaningless to state that the Will wills. 
and not man, etc. We cannot separate man’s faculties 
from himself because they could not exist. 

Benecke held that there were three original posses- 
sions, differing in degree, but belonging to each person: 
a) animation, which shows itself in making of concepts, 
judgment, relations; b) power or force, which shows 
itself in greater moderation, less pain, fear, quicker re- 
coveries; c) impressionability, sensitivity; these three are 
fundamental impulses, original capacities, which become 
differentiated into many forms of activity in later life. 
Any enrichment. dwarfing, or modification of these prim- 
itive mental sources modifies all the nature processes 
depending on them. 

There is here a species of evolution which cannot be 
held by a Christian teacher. The soul is the principle 


and to it are due the development affected by education 
and environment. We are, to some extent, creatures of 
circumstances. Our inner thoughts are modified by sense 
perceptions, society, and experiences. As thought elicits 
thought, so do our environments affect us. Withal, it is 
man who is thus affected and not our faculties. Practice 
and training will help in the development of faculties and 
herein Formal Discipline plays an important roll. 

Dr. Bahrwald “conceives of the mind after the form of 
society, in which there are individuals, but which is much 
more than the mere numerical unity of these. There is 
a general intelligence resulting from the refinements and 
organization of experience in the passive side, and also in 
turn reacting upon and directing these on later individual 
experiences.” It is difficult to conceive the mind to be 
after the form of society. Society is a vague term and not 
as specific. Individuals make up society, but the indi- 
viduals retain their identity and character. It is true 
that when individuals receive the same training, there 
follows a similarity of views and possibly of interests, 
but that there should be a general intelligence is beyond 
conception. It is a truism that like begets like and 
creates tastes that may be termed general, and yet, there 
is a vast difference so far as individuals are concerned. 
It is equally true that one faculty is influencéd by another 
faculty if there be a close relation between them. There 
is no doubt that the will is influenced by the understand- 
ing, and nevertheless, the will acts independently. The 
result of the will’s action is a most complicated psycho- 
logical fact, hard to grasp and harder to explain. In our 
correlation of branches, we have another expression of the 
influence exerted by the different faculties on one another. 

If, therefore, we develop the mind, say by historical 
studies or by philosophy, judgment and will are influenced 
by memory, imagination, and the like, leaving their 
traces on our findings and results, or on the content of 
our knowledge. 

The third sub-phase, namely, impressionability, sensi- 
tivity, concerns the-internal groupings of the faculties, 
within which cross effects are possible. With Socrates, 
knowledge determines the will. Since the time of Socra- 
tes, there have been claimants for interactionary effects in 
all degrees, for instance, knowledge affects the feelings, 
and feelings, the will; memory acts on reasoning, and rea- 
soning on presentation, but not on the different faculties 
of the feelings. Herein is the difficult problem of the 
emotions and feelings, and it is a problem which has not 
been fully solved. Experience tells us that we are moved 
to action by our feelings and emotions, but how far such 
interaction really takes place seems to be undetermined. 

Bennet, then, gives the third view of Formal Discipline, 
and claims that it does not go so far as the second. He 
says, however, the distinction is a real one. “The con- 
ception is that the whole person, as such, functions in a 
certain way this moment and in another way the next, and 
that we may rightly classify these acts on the basis of 
certain elements common to the processes rather than on 
the things or powers which make up, or are involved in 
these acts.” By this he means that some train attention, 
some discrimination, which has reference to the act. Hence, 
discrimination is a function rather than a fact with mere 
content.. 

Here may be mentioned as a corollary another phase of 
this diffusion theory of participation, because it may have 
all of the truth there is in the doctrine of formal discip- 
line. “Emerson calls attention to the fact that character is 
not intellect, great mentality, or exceptional emotional or 
novel quality of their actions.” Yet, it may be truly said 
that certain persons have strong characters and that we 
are cognizant of the fact in conversing with them. Ben- 
nett thinks that points in this general make-up may be 
separated out, such as caution, reliability, sanity, prudence, 
taste, atmosphere, integrity, wholesomeness, application, 
sympathy, etc. These are not acts; they are total habit- 
ual ways of personal response. Their unity, undoubtedly 
connotes what we mean by “culture”. These large per- 
sonal responses may not come from any transfer of spe- 
cial training in any of the senses already enumerated. 
These accomplishments may be called generalized habits 
or modes of action. They constitute the whole man. It 
we take into account the formal training of any one special 
quality. as belonging to formal discipline, it seems but 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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RELATIVE DUTIES OF PASTOR AND PRINCIPAL 
IN LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


This article on the relative duties of the pastor and 
the principal in local school administration, I intend to 
treat from the following points of view: The ideal pastor, 
or the pastor working under ideal conditions; the ideal 
principal. 

The Pastor.—As regards the relation of the pastor to 
the school, he is supreme, not only in religious matters 
but in everything that pertains to it, subject, of course, to 
the authority of the Bishop from whom proceeds his juris- 
diction and to whom the Church has confided the divine 
mandate, “going, teach all nations.” From the moment 
that a pastor takes possession of his parish it becomes a 
duty of conscience to see that the children under his care 
receive an education that is Catholic and that is not in- 
ferior in any way to that given in other schools. Shuld 
a suitable building not exist he will proceed to erect one. 
To this he will give his most serious thought. While pru- 
dently avoiding any useless expenditures he will plan a 
building as beautiful at least both internally and exter- 
nally as any school in his locality. The pride his parish- 
ioners take in their school building will bring ample re- 
turns in willing attendance on the part of the children and 
in financial assistance on the part of the parents, besides 
which a beautiful edificee is an aid to discipline and refine- 
ment. 

The classrooms will be his first care. They will be 
ample, convenient, well lighted and well ventilated. The 
walls will be of proper color, the blackboards of suitable 
height, the desks and chairs of proper size and material, 
the decorations simple but artistic, and no details that 
make for cleanliness, for the convenience and health of 
the pupil, or for the prevention of noise, shall be omitted. 
All state laws and requirements shall be studied. Prompt 
means of emptying the roms will be provided, and all 
danger of loss of life by fire shall be eliminated as far as 
possible. He will moreover remember that modern 
schools now have not only classrooms but auditoriums, 
gymnasiums, shops, domestic science rooms, drawing 
rooms, music rooms, science laboratories, libraries, ad- 
ministrative rooms, and rest rooms. He will know also 
that even with a good architect only great vigilance will 
prevent bitter disappointments. And when the school is 
finished, most carefully will he plan to keep it clean and 
Sanitary and without defacement. 

In the erection of the teachers’ home the pastor will use 
as much care as in the building of the school. He will 
consult the desire of the teachers, when possible, and while 
wisely excluding luxuries that they are not accustomed 
to that are not in keeping with their vows, he will pro- 
vide more generously than they ask for in time and 
labor-saving devices. 

In regard to the teachers themselves, the pastor will 
remember, first of all, that they are religious and that 
from their religious life they obtain their inspiration and 
the necessary strength to bear the heavy burdens of their 
daily toil. Their religious life he will, therefore. foster 
and encourage in every possible way. He will readily 
make considerable sacrifices so to arrange his day that 
they may be able to observe the practiced enjoined by 
their rule, with which he will make himself familiar, and 
he will provide every facility so that they may assist at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass regularly, partake of the 
Bread of Life in Holy Communion frequently, and practice 
conveniently other devotions which they love and in which 
they find their consolation, and in which they unite them- 
selves in ever closer bonds of the Divine Master to whom 
they have consecrated their lives. To this spiritual 
assistance the pastor cannot give too much thought or 
importance. To certain blessed men or women who were 
abie to kindle the white heat of religious fervor in some 
noble souls, do we owe the army of consecrated beings 
who make our schools possible, and any pastor who can 
maintain that fervor or rekindle it, will do an inestimable 
favor to society and assure the success of his school, for 
the character and life of the feacher are the most potent 
influences on the life of th pupil, and character-formation 
is the primary purpose of all Catholic education. 


The pastor will not neglect the intellectual life of his 
teachers. He will encourage it by short but frequent and 
regular conferences in which he will keep them in touch 
with the best educational thought of the day, the latest 
devices and the mcst approved technique. Discreetly, 
however, he will manifest but little interest in most new 
theories and new subjects of instruction until sufficient 
data have proved their soundness and utility. He will 
see that they have a good community library and one or 
two sound educational journals. He will also encourage 
and facilitate their studies by placing at their disposal 
suitable works of reference, and he may even furnish illus- 
trative material for their lesson plans, material which they 
often find it difficult to procure, but which he may have 
in abundance. In order to work fruitfully and authorita- 
tively along these lines he will find it distinctly profitable 
to acquire a good working knowledge of general psy- 
chology, of the philosophy of education, of general meth- 
ods, of school management, of the history of education, 
and an up-to-date knowledge of special methods and of 
the Catholic psychology of education. 

The points just considered are of paramount impor- 
tance. A school in which teachers are truly of God and 
really students will achieve success in the true sense of the 
words in spite of every obstacle, while the school in 
which these qualities are found wanting will be a failure, 
whatever may be its fictitious reputation in the minds of 
the multitude. Nor can any one deny that the pastor may 
be a factor of great importance in the cultivation of these 
qualities. 

The one great reason why the pastor puts upon himself 
and the parish the expense and the labor of maintaining 
a school is that the children may receive religious instruc- 
tion. This subject, therefore, is his first care, his greatest 
solicitude. He will know exactly and in minute detail what 
part of religious doctrine is taught, and to whom, how 
it is taught and what are the results of the teaching. His 
object is to train his children to understand, to live, to love 
the teachings of Christ. On him rests the responsibility. 
He will teach personally at certain times, and this with- 
out hesitation and with authority, as he is by his very of- 
fice the teacher of religion. But his vigilance will never 
cease; he will demand not the word only, but the mean- 
ing, not the knowledge only, but the practice of Christian 
virtue, not the content only of the text-book, but the litur- 
gy,, the devotions, the ideals of the Church. He will see 
that religious instruction is not confined to a formal peri, 
od, but permeates every part of the day, and he will rest 
only and thank God who has blessed his efforts when he 
knows that the children of his school carry into tle street 
and into their homes an abiding spirit which makes them 
reverent, docile, upright, truthful, and clean. 

It may perhaps seem to some that I have dwelt on this 
part too insistently, but an experience of some years has 
convinced me that once the existence of the school is 
provided for, the spiritual life of both teachers and pupils 
is the great mission of the pastor. Other matters are 
no doubt very important and he plays an important part 
in them, but the spiritual life is essential and he plays 
in it an essential part. It is his supreme duty to his 
school. 

On the duties of the pastor towards secular instruction 
and other branches of school management I will not dwell 
so long. Here he is still the commander-in-chief but is 
no longer on the breatsworks. He must know what is 
being done, the work itself he confides to others. The 
observance of the diocesan regulations and course of 
study, the text-books, the daily program, the general 
policy of the school, the general discipline, the number 
of teachers, their methods and efficiency, the grades, the 
examinations, the promotions, the retardations, the expul- 
sion of pupils, the attendance, entertainments, the stand- 
ing of the school absolutely and relatively speaking, in 
fact all that pertains to the school and its success, all 
these things come within the domain of the pastor and 
he should know them. Therefore, he should visit and in- 
spect his school that he may know its condition and 
that all concerned may be aware that he knows. These 
visits which should be frequent and regular will prove 
of the utomost value if made in the proper spirit and man- 
ner. They may be a source of encouragement and joy, 
but unfortunately they might also bring gloom and un- 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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ART OF MUSIC IN PREHISTOR- 
IC TIMES PASSED THROUGH 
THREE DISTINCT STAGES. 


By Rev. F. J. Kelly, Mus.D. 


M usic- 
al instru- 
ment s 
though 
their varie- 
ties may be 
counted by 
the hun- 
dreds, are 
really reduc- 
ible under 
three dis- 
tinct types: 
1 the drum 
type; 2 the 
pipe type; 3 
the lyre 
type. Under the first head fall drums, 
ratttles, tamborines, gongs, triangles, 
castanets, in a word, all instruments of 
percussion. Under the second head fall 
flutes, horns, trumpets, fifes, hautboys, 
bugles, all wind instruments. And un- 
der the third head, fall all stringed in- 
struments, comprising the harp, lyre, 
lute, violin, dulcimer, piano. etc. Now 
these three types are representative of 
three distinct stages of development 
through which prehistoric music has 
passed, and the stages occur in the 
order named. That is to say, the first 
stage in the development of instrumen- 
aal music was the drum stage, in which 
drums and drums alone were used by 
man. The second stage was the pipe 
stage, in which pipes as well as drums 
were used. The third stage was the 
lyre stage, in which lyres were added 
to the stock. And as in the geological 
history of the globe, the chalk is never 
found below the oolite, nor the oolite 
below the coal, so in the musical his- 
tory of mankind is the lyre stage never 
found to precede the pipe stage nor the 
pipe stage to precede the drum stage. 

That this should be the order of de- 
velopment seems natural, since it cor- 
responds to the constitution of the fac- 
tors of which instrumental music is 
composed, rhythm, melody and_ har- 
mony. Rhythm is the most elementary, 
—now the instrument of rhythm is the 
drum. Melody is an advance on rhythm 
and was given by the pipe; while har- 
mony which is the most advanced of 
all, was ushered in by the lyre. 

And not only to their constitution 
but to their chronology, as a glance at 
what is going on around us will re- 
veal, or in the development of the 
musical sense, first.comes the apprecia- 
tion of rhythm, of melody next, of har- 
mony last,—first, the power to beat 
time with hte foot to a tune in a con- 
cert room; next, the power to appre- 
ciate the melody independent of its 
rhythm; lastly, the comprehension and 
appreciation of the harmony. So in 
pianoforte playing, first, time, then the 
right hand which takes the melody, 
then the left hand which gives the har- 
mony. Thus also in the history of 
modern music, an era of rhythm came 
first under Bach; an era of melody next 
under Haydn and Mozart; Beethoven 
bridges over the transition to the era 
of harmony, which has attained its cli- 
max under Wagner and Liszt. 


Rev. F. Jos. Kelly 


There is another reason why drum, 
pipe and lyre should have been the or- 
der of the stages in prehistoric time,— 
I allude to the evidence furnished by 
the mechanical complexity of the in- 
struments themselves. The drum is evi- 
dently the simplest of all; the pipe is 
more complex than the drum; but the 
lyre which consists of strings stretched 
on pegs is the most complex of all 
In keeping with this is the fact that 
savages sometimes have the drum alone, 
but never the pipe alone, or the lyre 
alone; for if they have the pipe, they 
always have the drurn too; and if they 
have the lyre, they always have both 
pipe and drum. 


The evidence of ritual is of great 
value when studying the antiquities of 
music. The instrument of ritual among 
savage nations is invariably the drum. 
When both pipe and lyre are known, if 
an instrument is employed at all in the 
fetish ceremonies, it is invariably the 
drum. The evidence of mythology sub- 
stantiates what has been said. The le- 
gends of savages, all testify to the high 
antiquity of the drum. But the myth- 
ology of civilized peoples is a far more 
fertile field, and gives many valuable 
hints about the succession of the stages. 
And it is singularly confirmatory, that 
whenever a definitive sequence is al- 
luded to in legend, or can be gathered 
from it by the comparative method, the 
lyre is always made to follow the pipe, 
and the pipe to follow the drum. Mzi- 
nerva invented the flute, but afterwards 
threw it away and took to the lyre in- 
stead. When Apollo received the lyre 
from Mercury, he praised the wonderful 
sound, which neither gods nor men had 
heard before. But long before Miner- 
va's flute or Apollo’s lyre was heard, 
music had come into being with the 
cymbals of Curetes. This is a plain 
enough suggestion that the drum is the 
oldest form of music. 


The embryology of the art of music 
ends with the evolution or introduction 
of the three forms of instrument; but 
in order to discover what laws governed 
the development of the embryo, we 
may be allowed to avail ourselves of 
any hints which the history of the full- 
fledged art has to offer, and when we 
bear in mind that the strolling pipers 
had spread all over mediaeval Europe 
long before the strolling fiddler was 
heard of, and that the drummers and 
trumpeters formed respectable and in- 
fluential guilds before the time of eith- 
er; that the history of the modern or- 
chestra has proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple; that the history of the composite 
instruments tells the same tale, the or- 
gan, the composite pipe coming first, 
attaining its full maturity, and being on 
the high road of decline before the 
piano, the composite string, had well 
commenced its existence. I think these 
hints conjoined with the bearings of 
the facts mentioned before, will go to 
confirm our original position as to the 
order of the three stages in the de- 
velopment of prehistoric music, the 
drum stage, the pipe stage and the tyre 
stage, which it seems to me, are to 
the historian of music, what the stone, 
bronze, and iron ages are to the 
archaeologist. And though it is to the 
history ef music that they are chiefly 
valuable, they are by no means with- 
out import in the spheres of archae- 
ology and ethnology. 
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THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Nine Weeks{Summer Session 
June 26-Aug. 25, 1922 
Regular Annual Session, Thirty-Six weeks 
Sept. 11, 1922--June 1, 1923 


The Summer Session offers the fol- 
lowing groups of courses: 


Vocational Education—7 professional 
courses; 27 shop courses 


Industrial Arts—33}courses 
Household Arts—24 courses 


Science and Academic work required 
for diploma or degree—26 courses 


Athletic Coaching—65 courses 


Catalog giving full information 
sent on application to 


L. D. HARVEY, President 


The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 





Opens June 26 Closes’August 5 


NINTH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 


Columbia College 


Offers courses in college work, leading to 
the Bachelor’s degree in Arts and Sciences. 
Also provides opportunity for professional 
advancement for High School Teachers, 
Principals and Superintendents; College 
and Normal Instructors; Grade School 
Teachers, High School Graduates, etc. 


Opens June 19 Closes!August 26 


NORMAL SESSION 


Offers all the courses required by the State, 
as well as special classes for those who 
may be deficient in certain branches. 

Our libraries afford splendid facilities for 
research work. 


For Further information, address 


REGISTRAR, Columbia College, Dubuque, Ia. 





ACADEMY OF OUR LADY 
Ninety-fifth and Throop Sts., Chicago, 


Boarding School for Young Ladies, con- 
ducted by the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. Combining advantages of city and 
country. Commercial and high school. 
Courses together with Conservatory of 
Music and Art Studlo. The Rock Island 
Railroad and various street car lines af- 
ford access to the Academy. 





VISIT THE CAPITAL 


While taking your summer course of six!to 
twelve weeks, why not visit the “ Heart of the 
Nation’”’--a liberal education in itself? Many 
subjects in day and evening classes, leading 
to degrees and certificates—taught by gov- 
ernment and other educational experts. 200 
courses by corresrondence. Write for cata- 
logs. RESEARCH UNIVERSITY, Washington, D. C. 

LOUIS W. RAPEER, Ph. D., President. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


School Singing and Gregorian Chant 


Communities desiring Summer Schools given 
at their Convents apply to 


Rev. F. Jos. Kelly, Mus. Doc. 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
79 Martin Place Detroit, Mich. 
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Despite the conditions in Germany, 
it.is reported that the number of stu- 
dents at the universites is very large 
and especially the number of women. 
About 30,000 of these students are do- 
ing all kinds of menial work in order 
to support themselves, while pursuing 
their studies. Surely this is a sign of 
courage and a determination to. strive 
for better days and pleasanter sur- 
roundings. The German character has 
always been noted for traits of per- 
severance and it comes into play now, 
in the days of national disaster and 
sorrow. The world at large will re- 
joice to see the German nation at work, 
trying to recuperate and make good. 

The senseless wave that for some 
time swept this country in opposition 
to the study of the German language 
has to some extent subsided and here 
and there we find some who are urg- 
ing that it be restored to its former 
place as a proper requirement for a 
liberal education. No one dare deny 
the wealth of scientific and literary 
food tha can be found in German let- 
ters. 

In some places, the study of algebra 
and geometry has been dropped or left 
to the choice of the pupil. For three 
years this has been the condition in the 
public schools of the state of West 
Virginia, and now all those interested 
in the progress of the schools in that 
state are insisting on the resumption 
of these studies. Is it not very strange 
how a fad or a fickle motion will sway 
the better judgment of otherwise sensi- 
ble persons? 
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Horace Bushnell made a very clear 
statement, when he wrote these words: 

“It is not scholarship alone, but 
scholarship impregnated with religion, 
that tells on the great mass of society. 
We have no faith in the efficacy of 
mechanics’ institutes, or even of pri- 
mary or elementary schools, for build- 
ing up a virtuous and well-conditioned 
peasantry so long as they stand dis- 
severed from the lessons of Christian 
piety. Unless your cask is perfectly 
clean, whatever you pour into it turns 
sour.” 

The youth of our land, as was well 
said recently, have a “hard fight to keep 
straight”. Cheap literature, the movies 
and a lack of home training and 
parental control, all combine against 
the young. Home life is shattered to 
pieces, children are seldom taught any 
kind of restraint. The discipline of the 
rod is a lost art, sentimentality has 
abandoned it even from most Catholic 
homes and the only stronghold of cor- 
rection lies in the school, whose influ- 
ence too often is nullified by the home 
and the street. Some one has well 
suggested that in many a parish, it 
might prove profitable to establish 
schools for adults, fond mothers and 
careless fathers, who might be taught 
some good lessons, which the all too 
short Sunday sermon now and then 
fails to impress, or if so, only tempo- 
rary. Much of the sad leakage from 
the faith can be laid at the door of the 
home and not at that of the school 
What would become of our youth, if 
our schools were all closed for ten 
or twenty years? 

Miss Mercedes Sola, a teacher of a 
high school in San Juan, Porto Rico, 
is in this country for a brief visit and 
she says there is a great amount of dis- 
satisfaction in that country on account 
of the ban put on moral and religious 
teaching in the public schools there. 
She informs the American people that: 

“The most pressing problem con- 
fronting the Porto Rican public school 
system at the present time is the lack 
of Christian and moral training. When 
the island was under Spanish rule the 
schools used to train the children in 
good morals and good manners. Since 
the United States got control of the 
island all this training has been abol- 
ished and the residents are concerned 
about it. 

“Every possible means,” she said, 
“has been tried to have the training re- 
stored to the schools. We have perse- 
vered in using propaganda and have 
gone to the Legislature to ask that it 
provide the training in our educational 
system. We have not succeeded be- 
cause the Commissioner of Education 
in Porto Rico, who is appointed by the 
United States Government, is com- 
pletely opposed to the plan.” 

She adds that in every other respect 
the public school system is satisfactory. 
It was founded on the same plan as 
the American public school system; it 
is in fact even more thorough than the 
American system. When Porto Rican 
children have come to the United 
States to school they have been placed 
in a higher grade than at home. For 
instance, a sixth grade pupil has been 
placed in a seventh grade here. 

“There are nearly 3,000 teachers on 
the island, of whom about 5Q0 are 
Americans. About 10 per cent. of the 
native teachers have received their 


training in the United States, and the 
others have been trained in Porto Rico 
normal schools by American teachers. 
English is taught in all grades. Most 
of the American teachers, however, are 
assigned to grades above the fourth 


year and are largely employed in de- | 


partmental teaching. Domestic science 
is taught in all of the schools.” 

In John Bach McMaster’s History 
of the People of the United States, we 
read that the primer or as it was called 
the “hornbook” was of a religious 
character and two thirds of the illustra- 
tions were of a biblical character and 
the reading lessons consisted of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Protestant 
Catechism. A writer in the New Eng- 
land Magazine of Nov. 1893, says that 
when he was a boy he was obliged to 
learn in the public school in Massa- 
chusetts, "The Westminster Shorter 
Catechism” and that he wondered what 
a longer one could be like. He quotes 
a contract made in those days with a 
grammar school teacher in Roxbury. 
This contract required the teacher “to 
use his best skill and endeavor, both by 
precept and example, to instruct the 
children in all scholastical, moral and 
theological discipline.” After the 
primer was finished the boys were com- 
pelled to study the Psalter and the 
Bible, the only books necessary “till 
they go to college.”” The schools were 
under the constant and vigorous super- 
vision of the ministers. The minister 
visited the school regularly, sometimes 
he questioned the chilldren on the 
sermon of the preceding Sunday, he 
regularly examined the children in the 
catechism and in a knowledge of the 
Bible. Hence we miay conclude that 
they believed in a Christian education 
and as the New England poet Whittier 
says: 


“Fear not the sceptic’s puny hands 

While near the school the church spire 
stands, 

Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule, 

While near the church spire stands ‘the 
school.” 


Now and then it is really refreshing to 
listen to an old time teacher comment on 
the present day results of modern instruc- 
tion. Here is one we feel sure readers 
will enjoy. This teacher has recently un- 
dertaken the task of ‘‘coaching’’ some 
pupils. 

“TI have pupils in the first and fourth 
grades, and, strange to note, the latter 
are as ignorant of books and number 
work as the former. These are private 
pupils—after school hours. Yes, sir, they 
can sing, turn handsprings, do various 
stunts, scratch off a few lines to repre- 
sent a tree, or a house, perhaps, but no 
reading, writing or arithmetic that any 
one who was ever a teacher could recog- 
nize.” 

If he lived in the city of Cleveland, he 
would have the rare opportunity of find- 
ing how expert the pupils were in the 
art of manicuring and hairdressing, for 
these have been added to the curriculum. 
The old teacher also «adds that: 

“These pupils I am now coaching do 
not seem to be entirely brainless, yet they 
didn’t know ten words in print two weeks 
ago, or were able to read one sentence 
containing the same words. They were 
able to mention about 50 or 75 words 
which were written on the blackboard 
and which they sound and pronounce each 
each day and play them. 

“Think of a fourth grade pupil not 
knowing the half of 4, 8, 12, 20 or being 
able to read so one not acquainted with 
the text could understand! What are we 
paying taxes for? What is the plan and 
method of this wonderful new educational 
system? I’ve taught in every grade and 
I see so little difference in the knowledge 
required now, from first to eighth grade, 
I stand dumbfounded and amazed.”’ 
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GREGG SHORTHAND in the 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in more 


of Chicago, as follows: 


Academy of Our Lady of Providence 

Academy of St. Scholastica 

Acquinas High School 

Angel Guardian Orphan Asylum 

Assumption School 

Blessed Agnes School 

De Paul Academy 

De Paul High School 

De Paul University 

Holy Name High School 

Holy Trinity School, 1110 Noble St. 

Holy Trinity School, Division and Cleaver 
Sts. 

Holy Trinity School 

Immaculate Conception School 

Josephinum Academy 

Knights of Columbus 

Maternity of the Blessed Virgin Mary School 

Nativity Convent 

Our Lady of Victory School 

Sacred Heart School 

St. Aloysius School ’ 

St. Alphonsus School 

St. Ambrose School 

St. Andrews School 

St. Augustine’s School 

St. Benedict’s School 
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than 95% of the Catholic Schools 


Bridget’s Commercial School 
Columbkille’s School 
Elizabeth High School 
Francis de Sales School 
Francis Xavier School 
Hedwig’s School 

Henry’s School 

James School 

Leo’s School 

Louis Academy 

Martin’s School 

Mary’s School 

Mary’s High School 
Mathias School 

Michael’s School 

Paul’s School 

Peter’s School 

Philomena’s School 

Pius School 

Procepius School 

Rita’s College 

Sylvester’s School 

Teresa’s Academy 

Thomas the Apostle School 
Viator Convent 

Xavier’s Academy 

. Benedict and Scholastica Academy 


Write for our free Teachers’ Correspondence Course 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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AN ANALYTICAL STUDY OF SELECTED POEMS. 


XI. 


Indirection. 
By Richard Realf. 
The Study by Sister Miriam, O. M. 


Indirection. 

Fair are the flowers and the children, but their subtle sug- 
gestion is fairer;_ 

Rare is the roseburst of dawn, but the secret that clasps 
it is rarer; 

Sweet the exultance of song, but the strain that precedes 
it is sweeter; 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning out- 
mastered the meter. 


Never a daisy that grows, but a mystry guideth the 
growing; 

Never a river that flows, but a majesty sceptres the 
flowing; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared, but a stronger than he 
did enfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet foretells, but a mightier seer hath 
foretold him. 


Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted and 
hidden; 
Into the statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor is 
, bidden; 
Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of feeling; 
Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that crowns the 
revealing. 


Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward Creator; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the gift 
stands the giving; 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive nerves 
of receiving. 


Space is‘as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone by the 
doing; 

The heart of the wooer is warm, but warmer the heart of 
the wooing; 

And up from the pits where these shiver, and up from the 
heights where these shine; 

Twin voices and shadows swim starward and the essence 
of life is divine. 

Richard Reall. 


The Poem and Its Theme. 


Long before we in this county had, as Mrs. Wilkinson 
puts it, outgrown the “handmaid theory” and had come to 
believe that Art is a real princess to be loved for the sake 
of her beauty and served for the sake of life and mankind, 
poets were giving us verse that compares not unfavorably 
with the best verse of to-day. Among such verse we find 
this exquisite lyric wherein truly the “meaning outmasters 
the meter.” Since we too have come to believe with Bacon 
that poetry has “something divine in it,” and is nceessary 
to the satisfaction of the human mind, anthologies have 
multiplied. and fortunately for us one of the best of them 
has within recent years made “Indirection” forever safe. 

“From the reaper man. and his reaper time.” The 
yearning of our hearts for truth and beauty, or their 
eternal craving for Him Who is Truth and Beauty, have 
at times made us all sharers in the poet’s vision and con- 
sequent emotion. But not to us, not even to other poets, 
was it given worthily to shape the vision and the emotion 
into verse as Realf has done. No other writer has so elo- 
quently and so poetically told us thet “the esence of life 
is divine.” 





Mode. He who looks at material things or through 
them seeking their essence is doubtless in a thoughful 
mood. But when he uses such terms as flowers, children, 
roseburst of dawn, song joy, and glory, we know that his 
is not the pensive seriousness of scientist or philosopher, 
but rather the emotional earnestness of a perceptive poet. 
His emotion gives rise to a variety of moods, not quite 


distinct perhaps. The subtle suggestion of flowers, the 
secret that clasps the dawn, and the thrill of the nerves 
of receiving, stir in the heart wonder, admiration, and 
joy. All of these constitute the complex mood of “In- 
direction”. 

Movement. The cadence of poetry, what Mr. Arnold 
calls its “fluidity”, is easy to feel but difficult to explain. 
This is especially true of the cadence of “Indirection”. 
While conventional versification recognizes only assented 
and unaccented syllables, in this poem certain syllables 
have degrees of pitch, that make the poem unusually musi- 
cal. One is tempted to say that their quantity also in- 
creases the melodic effect. Dr. Gummers observes tha: 
the poetry in which quantity is mistress, and quality plays 
a handmaid’s part, comes nearer to music. While 
quantity is not mistress in “Indirection”, it certainly 
seems to have more than its usual regulative force. The 
reader may be right in thinking that it is the syntactical 
and rhetorical accents, rather than quantity, which con- 
tributes to the marked musical effect. 1f it is with in- 
dividuals as with races, the poet’s life supports the 
readers’s judgment. For, thinks Scherer, the choice of 
accent rather than quantity lay in the passionate and vehe- 
ment nature of the Anglo-Saxon race. Yet we should re- 
luctantly, if at all, admit that Realf lacked the quiet artis- 
tic sense that prefers the placid rhythm of Greek verse. 
3ut explain the movement as we may, the good rhythm is 
a direct and truthful record of the poet’s emotions and 
ideas as expressed in the poem. The record leaves all 
lovers of musical verse deep in the poet’s debt. 

Tone-Color. Rime is used in “Indirection” for both 
embellishment and emphasis. The only imperfect rimes 
are antithetical and therefore aid the emphasis. The only 
masculine rimes used strengthen the conclusion. Many 
of the rimes moreover are used to stress important words 
in the verse. With striking effect the interation of words 
emphasizes the parallel structure of nearly every line. It 
is as if the parts of every line were perfectly balanced, the 
identical sounds being the common weight. In one line 
there are as many as six pairs of like sounds, subtly sug- 
gestive of the “twin voices”. Closely interwoven in the 
poetic fabric, like gleaming threads of gold and silver, are 
the alliterative and assonantal effects. To hold them up 
individually for admiration were to lessen their beauty 
and that of the whole fabric. Every stanza is an elabo- 
rately wrought web of pleasing repetition. hence the elusive 
musical charm of “Indirection”. 

Progression and Proportion. A careless reader might 
call the poem monctonous, but a reflecting soul is sure to 
find init “unity amid variety”. In eighteen beautifully 
balanced lines we find explanations of the conclusion. The 
whole poem mounts up to and culminates on the phrase, 
“the essence of life is divine”. The poet uses the most 
exquisite images. In the first stanza general terms are 
used: flowers, dawn, song, and poem. In the second they 
are more specific, not flowers, but a daisy; not dawn, but 
a river; not song, but a Shakespeare. In the first two 
lines of the third stanza we find mentioned the other 
supreme artistic works of man, canvas and statue, poems 
having been named abave. The other half of the poem 
treats of things less concrete and so maintains the bal- 
ance observed in each line. 

In the fourth stanza the poet sings of what may be 
seen and heard and felt. In the fifth the terms are more 
comprehensive still: space and spirit, the deed and the 
doing, the lover and love. When first read the third line 
of this stanza may slightly jar upon both ear and mind, 
yet how significant it really is! How better express the 
immeasurable distance between the material and im- 
material than by the strongly contrasted words, pits and 
heights? The verbs too are forcible and not merely 
alliterative. In the next line the distance is nicely 
bridged: body and spirit are united and directed heaven- 
wards as “twin voices and shadows”. For although the 
essence of life is divine, it is never distinct from the being. 
The artistry throughout is unmistakeable. 

Style and Diction. “It were as wise to cast a violet into 
a crucible that you might discover the formal principle of 
its odor and color” as seek to reveal the secret charm of 
“Indirection”. The style is to the thought of the poem 
as the color-and odor of the flower are to the texture of 
its elements. Mr. Realf’s singular style invests the 
thought with a strange loveliness imparting as it does the 
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pleasure-giving quality without which it would not be 
7 * 2 
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poetry. His style is not merely the man, the poet; it is 
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the poet; it is the poet at his best. 

The diction discloses an ear sensitive to beauty; a dis- 
cernment eager for accuracy. It is characterized by 
simplicity and strength. How strong and yet how lovely 
are the verbs: the secret that clasps, meaning out- 
mastered, mystery guided, majesty scepters, a stronger 
enfolds (him), canvas that throbs, statue that breaths, 
glory that crowns, silence broods, nerves thrill, and voices 
and shadows swim! Many of the words are somehow 
suggestive of the “divine”, as for instance, creator, 
mystery, majesty, infinite, glory, great vast, and spirit. 
Note the forceful effect the compression gives the title. 

The Thought. Richard Realf in this poem has avoided 
the extreme views which are the tendency of too many 
modern poets; he is neither materialistic nor pantheistic. 
He sees the world to be what it is, the work of a Divine 
Artificer; a throbbing canvas back of which the Divine 
Painter is hinted and hidden. So similar is his thought to 
that of Father Farrell in his essay, “About Money”, that 
it seems but a poetic version of the priest’s words: 

“Have you ever felt that there was something still un- 
revealed, and fairer far than anything that was revealed 
in the fairest landscape on which you ever looked? Has 
the sunrise ever seemed as if it were about to bring some- 
thing brighter than even the light that slowly broadened 
into day? Have you ever had a vague delicious hope,— 
nay, for a moment it was a certainty, that the pale gold 
and the red gold of the sunset were about to be flung 
open to let out a vision fairer than the sunset ever was? 
Has something unutterable lain behind the noblest word 
you ever heard uttered; something impalpable, yet so real 
and so beautiful, lurked beneath the surface of picture or 
of poem, or fair face or strain of music, till the more ex- 
quisite grew your appreciation of nature or of art the more 
a tinge of melancholy stole upon your happiest thoughts; 
till beneath the last analysis of some subtler than earthly 
chemistry the spirit of joy and the spirit of sadness 
seemed to be but accidental forms of some one unchang- 
ing essence? You felt that what you saw and heard was 
not all; however great, still not all. All this was but the 
Work. The Worker was under it giving it whatever it had 
of value or of beauty.” 

Comparison.. Poets have viewed Nature in various ways 
and in various moods. I quote but two. John Hall Whee- 
lock in a precious little poem called, “Thanks from Earth 
to Heaven” reads in the world’s loveliness the Supreme 
Poet’s message to all human poets: 





God pours for me His draught divine, 
Moonlight, which is the poet’s wine, 
He has made this perfect night 

For my wonder and delight. 


To the human, the Supreme 
Poet speaks in wind and stream. 
Tenderly He does express 

His meaning in each loveliness. 


Simply does He speak and clear, 
As man to man, His message dear— 
Aye—and well enough He knows 
Who shall understand His rose! 





For the world enough it were 
To have a useful earth and bare, 
3ut for the poet it is made 

All in loveliness arrayed. 


How admirably God’s priests, when he is also a poet, 
looks out upon the fair world, Father Ryan tells us: 


The finite—it is nothing but a smile 

That flashes from the face of Infinite; 

A smile with shadows on it—and ’tis sad 

Men bask beneath the smile, but oft forget 
The loving Face that very smile conceals. 


WE WILL SUGGEST A SUITABLE OUTFIT 
IF YOU WILL TELL US THE CONDITIONS. 





Nature is but the ever-rustling veil 
Which God is wearing, like the Carmelite 
Who hides her face behind her virgin veil 
To keep it all unseen from mortal eyes. 
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Why doth He hide Himself 

The tiniest grain of sand on earth’s shore 
Entemples Him; the fragrance of the rose 
Folds Him around as blessed’ incense folds 
The altars of His Christ; yet some will walk 
Along the temple’s wonderous vestibule 
And look on and admire—yet enter not 

To find within the Presence, and the Light 
Which sheds its rays on all that is without. 


And this, although 


The lowly grasses and the fair-faced flowers 
Mourn they have no hearts to love their God, 
And sigh they have no souls to be beloved. 


Estimate. A lyric is better appreciated in the light of 
the author’s personality. Let it suffice to say of poor 
Realf that he sowed in sorrow that we might reap in joy. 
His life, like that of so many greater poets, is among the 
saddest records of literature; but his biographer has this 
fine thing to say: of him: “During his bitterest sorrow, 
while he meekly bore the woe-degrading consequences of 
his weakling acts. the soul of the singer rose to nobler 
and loftier height of expression, and went down to more 
sacred depths of feeling”. Not once does he mention in 
“Indirection” (although doubtless written during a period 
of sadness) sorrow or anything akin to it; it is as if he 
would keep the pain for himself and give us only the joy 
born of it. It is poetry like this, as opposed to much of the 
unpoetical effusions of to-day, that keeps us from meriting 
the delightful curse which Sir Phillip Sidney would hurl, 
in behalf of all poets, at those indifferent to poetry’s 
charms, ”that while you live, you live in love and never 
get favor, for. lacking skill of a sonnet; and when you 
die your memory die from the earth for want of an 
epitaph.” 





Well Known Authority Goes Abroad. 


The New York newspapers announce that Mr. John R. 
Gregg, author of Gregg Shorthand and president of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, accompanied by Mrs. Gregg, 
sailed on the Mauretania, April 25th, for a six months’ 
stay in Great Britain where he will be engaged in intro- 
ducing the system into thirty-three of the most important 
private commercial schools of the Kingdom that have re- 
cently adopted the system, and are reorganizing their 
work for the coming fall. The adoption of the system 
by this chain gives-the system two of the largest chains 
of schools in the Kingdom, with schools located in all the 
principal cities. Mr. Gregg is accompanied by some of 
his associates, experts in commercial education, who will 
assist him in training teachers and in reorganizing the 
schools on the successful plans followed in America. 
With headquarters in London, Mr. Gregg expects to visit 
and lecture in every important city in the Kingdom. 


Additions to the Horace Mann Readers. 


The demand for new and varied material largely in story 
form has led to the publication by Longmans, Green & Co. 
of the New Primer and the New First Reader in the Horace 
Mann Series. 

Many of the stories are cumulative; most of them are 
original, all have literary value. They are composed of 
short incidents which form convenient lesson units. 

Although the material is presented in story form there 
has been no change in the Horace Mann Method, which is 
explained in the Teacher’s Edition with its definite direc- 
tions for teaching each day’s lesson. 


“EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS.” 


The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, has begun the 
issue of a serial publication under the title of Educational 
Progress, each number of which contains a monograph 
on an educational topic of current interest. The mono- 
graph in the first number is “Silent and Oral Reading in 
the Elementary School,” by Emma Miller Bolenius. The 
second number will contain a monogram on the Project 
Method, by H. B. Wilson and S. M. Wilson. So far as 
the supply permits, single copies of these bulletins will be 
mailed free. Quantities for organizations of teachers will 
be furnished at cost on application to the publishers. 


FLAG DAY EXERCISE 
(June 14th) 


By Mary Eleanor Mustain 


The birthday of our flag falls on June 14th; it is meet 
that we fitly celebrate the date in all our schools. Our 
flag has never been lowered in defeat. 

Song Group: 
The Star-Spangled Banner. 
America, the Beautiful. 
Flag Salute Entire School. 

I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands. 

One nation indivisible, with liberty and justice for all. 
Stand By the Flag—John Nicholas Wilder. Class Recita- 

tion 

Stand by the flag! On land and ocean billow 

By it your fathers stood unmoved and true, 
Living, defended—dying, from their pillow, 

With their last blessing, passed it on to you. 
Stand by the flag, all doubt and treason scorning! 
Believe with courage firm, and faith sublime, 
That it will float, until the eternal morning 
Pales in its glories all the lights of Time! 


A Patriotic Creed for Americans—Dr. Frank Crane. 

Class exercise. 

First Child: 

I am an American. 

I love my country because it stands for liberty and 
against all forms of slavery, tyranny, and unjust privilege. 

I love my country because it is a democracy, where 
the people govern themselves, and there is no hereditary 
class to rule them. 

Second Child: 

I love my country because the only use it has for an 
army and navy is to defend itself from unjust attack and 
to protect its citizens. 

I love my country because it asks nothing for itself 
it would not ask for all humanity. 

Third Child: 

I love my country because it is the land of oppor- 
tunity; the way to success is open to every person, no 
matter what his birth or circumstances. 

I love my country because every child in it can get 
an education free in its public schools and more money 
is spent on training children here than in any other coun- 
try. 

Fourth Child: 

I love my country because women are respected and 
honored. 

I love my country because we have free speech and 
a free press. 

I love my country because it interferes with no per- 
son’s religion. 

Fifth Child: 4 

I love my country because its people are industrious, 
energetic, independent, friendly and have a sense of humor. 

I love my country because its heroes are such char- 
acters as George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, who 
loved to serve and not to rule. 

Sixth Child: J 

I will serve my country in any way I can. I will 
strive to be a good citizen, and will not do anything nor 
take part in anything that may wrong the public. I wish 
to live for my country. 

If need be, I will die for my country. 

Song Group: 

America. 


The Story of Our Flag: 
First Child: 

The history of our flag is of very great interest, and 
brings to memory many sacred and thrilling associations. 
The banner of St. Andrew was blue, charged with a white 
saltier, or cross, in the form of the letter X. It was used 
in Scotland as early as the eleventh century. The banner 
of St. George was white, charged with a red cross; and 
it was used in England as early as the first part of the 
fourteenth century. By a royal proclamation, dated April 
22nd, 1700, two crosses were joined together upon the 
same banner. 

Second Child: ' 

This ancient banner of England suggested the basis 
of our own flag. Other flags have been used at different 
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Buy Playground Equipment 
That Is SAFE and PERMANENT 


Buy playground equipment on the basis of safety and perma- 
nence—these are the factors that determine the wisdom of any 
playground investment. Aside from the protection that 
MEDART safety provides for the children, MEDART con- 
struction is assurance of long life. Playground equipment should 
be purchased on a basis of cost per year of service, rather than 
initial price. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the play- 
ground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground equipment 
rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog “M,” really a 
textbook on playground planning and equipment. Tell us your prob- 
lems and get the advice of our Engineering Department, without cost 


or obligation. 









Section of a typical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located and 
installed with the assistance of our Engineering 
Department. No matter what the size of your 














glad to give you intelligent advice on any play- 
ground problem. 






times by our colonial ancestors, but they were not asso- 
ciated with, or made a part of, our “Stars and Stripes.” 
Third Child: 

It was after Washington had taken command of the 
Revolutionary army at Cambridge in 1776, that he un- 
folded before them the flag of thirteen stripes of alter- 
nate red and white, having upon one of its corners the red 


and white crosses of St. George and St. Andrew on a field ° 


of blue. This was the standard which was borne into 
Boston when it was evacuated by the British troops and 
was entered by the American army. 

Fourth Child: 

Uniting, as it did, the flags of England and America, 
it showed that the colonists had not yet decided to sever 
the tie that bound them to the Mother country. By that 
union of flags it was signified that the colonies were still 
a substantial part of the British Empire, and that they 
demanded the rights which such a relation implied. On 
the other hand, the thirteen stripes represented the union 
of the thirteen colonies; the white stripes indicated the 
purity of its cause, the red declared their defiance of 
cruelty and persecution. 


Fifth Child: 

On the 14th of June, 1777, it was resolved by Con- 
gress, “That the flag of the thirteen United States be 
thirteen stripes, alternate red and white, and that the 
union be thirteen white stars in a blue field.” This reso- 
lution was made public in September, 1777, and the flag 
that was first made and used in pursuance of it was that 
which led the Americans to victory at Saratoga. The stars 
were arranged in a circle, in order, perhaps, to express 
the equality of the states. 


This first flag was made by Mrs. Betsey Ross of 
Philadelphia. She had less than twelve hours in which to 
complete the flag; when General Washington brought her 
a rough sketch of the flag, the stars were six-pointed ones. 
Mrs. Ross suggested that the stars should be five-pointed, 
and folding a piece of paper, with one snip of the scissors 
she produced a five-pointed star; her. suggestion was fol- 
lowed, and it was to Betsey Ross that our flag is indebted 
for the present five-pointed stars. 
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Sixth Child—Betsey’s Battle Flag—by Minna Irving. 
From dusk till dawn the live-long night 
She kept the tallow dips alight, 
And fast her nimble fingers flew 
To sew the stars upon the blue. 
With weary eyes and aching head 
She stitched the stripes of white and red, 
And when the day came up the stair 
Complete across a carven chair 
Hung Betsey’s battle flag. 


Like shadows in the evening gray 

The Continentals filed away, 

With broken boots and ragged coats, 
But hoarse defiance in their throats; 
They bore the marks of want and cold, 
And some were lame and some were old, 
And some with wounds untended bled, 
But floating bravely overhead 

Was Betsey’s battle flag. 


When fell the battle’s leaden rain, 

The soldier hushed his moans of pain 
And raised his dying head to see 

King George’s troopers turn and flee. 
Their charging column reeled and broke, 
And vanished in the rolling smoke, 
Before the glory of the stars, 

The snowy stripes, and scarlet bars 

Of Betsey’s battle flag. 


The simple stone of Betsey Ross 

Is covered now with mold and moss, 

3ut still her deathless banner flies, 

And keeps the color of the skies. 

A nation thrills, a nation bleeds, 

A nation follows where it leads, 

And every man is proud to yield 

His life upon a crimson field 

For Betsey’s battle flag! 
Seventh Child: 

In 1794, there having been two more new states added 

to the Union, it was voted that the alternate stripes, as 
well as the stars, be fifteen in number. The flag thus 
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altered and enlarged was the banner borne through all the 
contests of the War of 1812. It was observed, however, 
that if a new stripe should be added with every freshly 
admitted state, the flag would at length become incon- 
viently large. In i818, therefore, Congress enacted that 
a permanent return should be made to the original num- 
ber of thirteen stripes, and that the number of stars should 
be increased to correspond with the number of states. 
Eighth Child: 

Thus the flag might symbolize the Union as it might 
be at any given period of its history, and also as it was 
at the time of its birth. It was at the same time suggested 
that the stars, instead of being arranged in a circle, be 
formed into a single star—a suggestion which was occa- 
sionally adopted. At the present time it is sufficient if 
all the stars are there upon the azure field—the blue to be 
emblamatical of perserverance, vigilence, and justice, and 
each star to signify the glory of the state it represents. 
Ninth Child: 

What precious associations cluster around our flag! 

Where has it not gone, the pride of its friends and the 
terror of its foes? What countries and what seas has it 
not visited? Where has not the American citizen been 
able to stand beneath its guardian folds and defy the 
world? With what joy and exultation seamen and travel- 
ers have gazed upon its stars and stripes, read in it the 
history of their nation’s glory, and drawn from it the in- 
spiration of patriotism! 


Reading—The American Flag—James Rodman Drake. 
A Song for Our Flag—Denis A. McCarthy. 


Here is my love for you, flag of the free, and flag of 
the tried and true; 

Here is my love for your streaming stripes and your 
stars in a field of blue; 

Here is my love for your silken folds wherever they 
wave on high, 

For you are the flag of a land for which ‘twere sweet 
for a man to die. 
Native or foreign, we’re all as one when cometh the 
the day of strife. . 
What is the dearest gift we can give for the flag but 
a human life? 

Native or foreign are all the same when the heart’s 
blood reddens the earth, 

And, native or foreign, ’tis love like this is the ulti- 
mate test of your worth. 

Native or immigrant, here is the task to which we 
must summon our powers: 

Ever unsullied to keep the flag in peace as in war’s 
wild hours. 

Selfishness, narrowness, graft, and greed and the evil 
that hates the light— 

All these are foes of the flag today; all these we must 
face and fight. 

Symbol of hope to me and to mine and to all who 
aspire to be free, 

Ever your golden stars may shine from the-east to 
the western sea; 

Ever your golden stars may shine, and ever your 
stripes may gleam, 

To lead us from the deeds we do to the greater deeds 
that we dream. 

Here is our love to you, flag of the free, and flag of 
the tried and the true; 

Here is our love to your streaming stripes and your 
stars in the field of blue; 

Native or foreign, we’re children all of the land over 
which you fly, 

And, native of foreign, we love the land for which it 
were sweet to die. 


Song Group—Selected. 
The Writing of’ The Star-Spangled Banner: 


The way in which Francis Scott Key came to write 
our inspiring national hynm—The Star-Spangled Banner— 
is most interesting. Under a flag of truce, young Key, 
who was a lawyer in Baltimore, visited the British fleet 
lying off Baltimore to discuss certain features of law af- 
fecting a proposed exchange of prisoners. The American 
emissary went aboard the Minden, flagship of the British 
Admiral Cockburn. . 

As it happened, the British plans called for a bom- 
bardment of Baltimore, the time for the opening gun set 


for shortly after the time Francis Key came aboard. For 
obvious reasons, the British naval commander decided that 
it would be better to keep Key aboard the Minden during 
the engagement, virtually a prisoner, for the time being. 

According to the British plan, the bombardment be- 
gan at sunrise on Sept. 13th, 1814, and lasted until seven 
o’clock in the morning of the following day. During the 
time this was going on the ardently patriotic young Key 
was forced to watch his own compatriots under fire in 
Fort McHenry and Baltimore. 

All through the night Key naturally was unable to tell 
which way the fortunes of war veered. The night was 
rainy and dark, and the flashes of guns from the ships and 
shore batteries were no indication of whether the British 
attackers or the American defenders were getting the 
worst of the engagenient. 

But with the long-awaited and prayed-for dawn, Key, 
in the uncertain light saw the stars and stripes still float- 
ing proudly over Fort McHenry, and knew that his com- 
rades were undefeated. 

The experience of waiting through the long, wet night 
for the news of the outcome of the bombardment, and the 
rush of ioy when his eyes saw, across the stretch of water 
in the first faint light of early morning, the American flag 
still waving over the Fort, were the inspiration for the 
poem which is known today by every school child through- 
out the land. 

The old battle flag, ripped and frayed, is being care- 
fully preserved for the eyes of Americans of today and 
generations to come. Any visitor to Washington, D. C., 
who fails to go to see this inspiring flag, now more than 
a hundred years old, an emblem of the many struggles 
through which this young country had to go, is making 
a regrettable mistake. The flag is on exhibition at the 
National Museum. 


The Flag Goes By—Henry Holcomb Bennett. 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
Blue and crimson and white it shines 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 
The colors before us fly; 
But more than a flag is passing by. 
Sea-fights, and land-fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save a State: 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 
Cheers of victory on dying lips; 
Days of plenty and years of peace; 
March of a strong land’s swift increase; 
Equal justice, right, and law, 
Steady honor and reverend awe; 
Sign of a nation, great and strong 
To ward her people from foreign wrong: 
Pride and glory and honor-all 
Live in the colors to stand or fall. 
Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high: 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Acrostic—The American Flag. (For fiiteen children) 

The success of any school program lies in making it 
possible for each child to have some part in the program; 
by the use of the Acrostic device, this is made possible. 
If liked, each child may carry his letter of the Acrostic. 
‘! —There are many flags in many lands, 

There are flags of every hue, 

But there is no flag, however grand, 

Like our own, “Red, White and Blue.”—Anon. 
H-—Hurrah for the flag, 

The bonny, bonny flag! 

We will sing its colors fair; 

We love the pure and the true, 

So choose the Red, White and Blue, 

And we'll follow it everywhere.—Anon. 
E—Everywhere 

The slender, graceful spars 

Pose aloft in the air, 
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And at the masthead 

White, blue and red, the stripes and stars; 
Oh, when the wanderer, lonely, friendless, 
In foreign harbors shall behold 


The flag unrolled, 

‘Twill be as a friendly hand 

Stretched out from his native land, 

Filling his heart. with memories, sweet and endless. 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A—A song for our banner; the watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station; 
United we stand, divided we fall! 
It made and preserved us a nation! 
The union of lakes—the union of lands, 
The union of States, none can sever,— 
The union of hearts—the union of hands, 
And the flag of our union forever—George P. Morris. 
M-—My country’s flag! The flag of our country is not 
simply a piece of bunting, which can be purchased 
for a few dimes in the nearest shop; it is not a mere 
cluster of brilliant colors; it is the emblem of dignity, 
’ authority, power. Insult it and millions will rise in 
its defense. In this free land there is no soverign, 
no crown: our sole emblem of fidelity to our country 
is the flag —General Horace Porter. 

4 E—Ever it means universal education—light for every 
mind, knowledge for every child. It means that the 
American schoolhouse is the fortress of liberty —Col. 
R. G. Ingersoll. 

R—Raise that glorious ensign high, 

And let the nation see 
The flag for which our fathers fought 
To make our country free—Anon. 

I —I love the red, the gleaming red 

Of the stripes so bright and clear. 
Brave men grow braver in war, ’tis said, 
When the crimson folds float near. 

And my heart grows light 
Whenever I see 

The stripes of our banner 
Waving for me.—Selected. 

C —Child of the sun! to thee, ’tis given 

To guard the banner of the free, 

To hover in the sulpher smoke, 

To ward away the battle stroke, 

And bid its blendings shine afar, 

Like rainbows in the cloud of war, 

The harbingers of victory.—Joseph Rodman Drake. 

A—A song for the flag, 

The bonny, bonny flag, 

With its stripes, red and white, 

Its bit of sky-blue 

With the stars peeping through 

’Twill brighten the darkest night.—Anon. 

N—WNe’er waved beneath the golden sun 
A lovlier banner for the brave 
Than that our bleeding fathers won 
And proudly to their children gave-—Anon. 

F —Flag of America, Emblem of Liberty, 

Forever wave! 

Beautiful, ever bright, 

Wave in the people’s might, 
For Freedom, truth, and light, 
Flag of the brave!—Selected. 

L—Let us twine each thread of its glorious tissue of our 
country’s flag about our heart strings, and looking 
upon, our homes and catching the spirit which breathes 
upon us from the battle-field of our fathers, let us 
resolve that, come weal or woe, we will in life, in 
death, now and forever, stand by the Stars and the 
Stripes.—Hon. Joseph Holt . 

A—And wherever that flag has gone it has been the her- 

ald of a better day—it has been the pledge of freedom, 

of justice, of civilization——and of Christianity. Ty- 
rants only hate it. All who sigh for the triumph of 


y righteousness and truth salute and love it—A. P. 
Putnam. 
| G—Guard well that flag, for faith and hope and better 


days to be, 
Your flag, my flag, the people’s flag, 
The flag that makes men free! 
—Kate Brownlee Sherwood. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN THE 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 


By Sister M. Alma, Ph. D., Supervisor of Schools, 
Sisters of St. Dominic of Newburgh, New York. 

The end a traveler has in view determines the direction 
he will take. What end are we as Catholic teachers trying 
to attain? Why do we maintain a separate system of schools 
at such an enormous expense to our Catholic people? What 
are we trying to do in the educational world that is over 
and above what is being done in the system of schools main- 
tained by the state? What is our aim? Let us distinguish 
between an end and an aim. An end is an objective thing, 
a thing outside the possibilities of the child at present. For 
the teacher it is an ideal. An aim is for the purpose of 
giving direction to our endeavors in the progress toward 
our ultimate end. After direction is determined, our prob- 
lem becomes one of intensity of movement toward that end. 
Without direction our work at best becomes haphazard. 
An end is always first in intention but last in execution. 

When the Scribes and Pharisees of old asked the disciples 
of Christ why their master ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners, our Divine Lord did not leave them to answer 
the question. He answered it for them. So in our own 
day we are not left to depend on our finite intelligence, in 
the solution of this problem of such vital importance to 
the future life of the Church, nor are we left at the mercy 
of godless theorizers. He comes to our aid here as of old 
and announces in clear and unmistakable terms the ultimate 
end of Christian education. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with thy whole heart, and with thy whole soul, and 
with thy whole mind. This is the greatest and the first 
commandment. And the second is like to this: Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two commandments 
dependeth the whole law and the prophets.” In the Cath- 
olic concept there can never be two ultimate ends. There 
are intermdiatee ends, but they must be in line with this 
ultimate end, Training for citizenship, for example, may 
be an end, and for the state it is the ultimate end, but for 
the Catholic teacher it must be a secondary one but included 
in the ultimate end. Otherwise we would have the wrong 
idea of citizenship. Training for citizenship requires that 
the face be turned and turned at once toward our Ideal, 
Jesus Christ, who would have his followers to “render to 
Ceasar the things that are Ceasar’s and to God the things 
that are God's.” 

However widely divergent may be the views of the leaders 
of thought in the educational world today as to the ultimate 
end to be attained, they are at one, in theory at least if not 
in practice, on the necessity of observing the principle of 
correlation in all our work. This was the fundamental prin- 
ciple that animated the teaching of Christ while on earth. 
This is the fundamental principle that animates the teach- 
ing of the Church today. This principle of correlation is 
the predominate idea that stands out in the whole system 
of Catholic Philosophy of Education. Consequently this is 
the principle that must determine our matter and mold our 
method if we would reach our ultimate end, the perfection 
of Jesus Christ. 

Looking back over the work of the last three decades 
we find that there has been an advance in the work in 
geography along two general lines: in the character of the 
text book used and in the methods of teaching the mat- 
ter. Thirty years ago the texts in general use were mere 
compilations of miscellaneous geographical information cou- 
pled with an inordinate amount of locational geography. 
The tendency to embody the causal idea as the key-note 
of geography has been on the increase during the last twenty 
years. This change has been ascribed to the superior ad- 
vantages more recently afforded to a geographer. The 
change for the better in the manner of teaching the sub- 
ject has been less marked. For the most part the methods 
employed in the past tended to force the hapless child to 
properly ticket items of information and to store them in 
his memory, regardless of the fact that the human mind 
develops by means of the living truth that functions in it 
rather than by the dead matter that is stored in the memory. 
Although we are beginning to: recognize the absurdity of 
the plan yet here as elsewhere theory and practice appear 
to be polar distances apart. We still find teachers who in- 
sist that the child memorize the products of countries, the 
population of cities, the capitals of states and similar ency- 
clopedic information notwithstanding the fact that each new 
thought element, if it is intended to function, must be so 
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related to the previous mental content that it can be taken 
hold of by that content, lifted up into life and thus ren- 
dered intelligible. Otherwise it can not take its place in 
the growing structure of the mind. However valuable an 
item of truth may be in itself, if it does not function for 
the child receiving it, it tends to impede his development 
and to menace his mental health. Another factor that has 
tended to retard progress in the past was the spirit of vague- 
ness that pervaded the work. No one seemed to have a 
definite idea as to what or how much was to be accomplished 
in a given time. Each one was more or less free to set 
the standard for herself. Here and there were to be found 
teachers who had a clear vision of the ideal, but the vast 
majority of the teachers in the elementary grades had no 
particular training for the subject and lay claim to no spe- 
cial fitness for it. However we find several rather clearly 
defined attempts to bring the work out from this chaos of 
haphazard endeavor. These attempts may be designated as 
the Journey Method, the Topical Method, the Map Draw- 
ing Method, the Type-Study Method, the Problem Method, 
and the Project-Problem Method. Each of these so-called 
methods has in its turn contributed something of value to 
the general method of teaching geography, yet no one of 
them is worthy of unqualified approval. At the present 
time the Project-Problem Method occupies a central place 
in the mind of the teacher in the elementary grade. In the 
near future something else will have supplanted this. The 
modern educational world stands ever ready to “try out” 
new methods or new suggestions. It shows itself less ready 
to examine the underlying principles upon which these meth- 
ods and suggestions are based. The Catholic teacher, how- 
ever, knowing the goal toward which her every effort is 
to be directed, must needs examine principles, lest she fail 
to fulfill the Divine commission entrusted to the Church in 
the persons of the Apostles, “Teach them to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you.” And the com- 
mandment He gave them was the commandment of love. 
“Love one another as I have loved you.” We hope to show 
in the lessons that are to follow that no subject in the cur- 
riculum is, from the very nature of the matter under con- 
sideration, better fitted to develop the power to love God 
and our neighbor than is geography. This leads us to an 
examination of what constitutes the subject matter of geog- 
raphy. 

There are three things that claim the attention of every 
man at some time during life: God, himself and his neigh- 
bor. Geography from the Catholic standpoint considers man 
in his mutual relation to each of these other beings: God 
and his neighbor. Geography has been defined as the study 
of man in his mutual relation to his environment. If we 
understand environment to include the action of mechanical 
forces over which God has no control then we must reject 
the definition. If, on the contrary, these forces be regarded 
as a free gift from God thought out from all eternity for 
the benefit of man and even regulated from day to day 
for his greater good, then we may accept this definition as 
tendening to lead the child ever nearer and nearer to the 
Author of Life. From this standpoint the subject matter 
of geography may be divided into four general groups: (1) 
The phenomena of nature; (2) The effect of this phenomena 
on man; (3) The response that man has in times past 
made to these various manifestations of God’s Providence; 
(4) The result of this correspondence between God and 
man. 

(1) The phenomena of nature. Under this heading we 
shall include what are known as Astronomical, Mathemat- 
ical and Physical Geography. Here will be treated the size, 
shape and motions of the earth together with the three 
absolute essentials for the life of man: air, light and water. 
These are also the three most essential factors in man’s en- 
vironment. 

(2) The effect of this phenomena on man. In studying 
the effect of the phenomena of nature on man we shall bring 
the subject to bear on the immediate problems of life. We 
shall endeavor to determine how men live, what they do, 
and as far as practicable find out why they live and work 
as they do in different environments in differeht parts of 
the world. Thus these truths will come to the child not 
as isolated facts but in relation to human activity. In this 
way we may build up a sympathetic understanding of the 
conditions under which people of other lands live and work. 
Little by little the child comes to get a broader outlook on 
life. He becomes a citizen of the world, a brother to him 
whom before he looked upon as a foreigner. Until we 


can do this, all talk of “Americanizing the foreigner” is 
vain and futile. If we could always take the other per- 
son’s point of view there could be no violations of charity. 
We can use no more affective means of developing patriot- 
ism than by promoting charity. The better we prepare our 


‘boys and girls to take in the world in their view of life 


the better we prepare them to enjoy Heaven and certainly 
the better we prepaer them to live in peace here. 

(3) The response that man has in times past made to 
these various manifestations of God’s Providence. This re- 
sponse may be observed as we study the use that has been 
made of the natural resources of the earth; land, water, 
forests, and minerals, together with the artificial appliances 
that man has devised. 

(4) The result of this correspondence between God and 
man. This point may be studied as we compare the peace, 
happiness, wealth, and prosperity of different peoples as re- 
flected in their civic institutions. These four factors have 
from all time led men to set up forms of government in 
order to preserve to posterity the treasures that God has 
blessed them with. 

In accordance with the principle of correlation the first 
lessons in geography should be in story form. They may 
constitute the material of the reading lesson and be intro- 
duced not later than the second school year. If the read- 
ing book be constructed along psychological lines, the child 
will, at one and the same time, be gaining not only a knowl- 
edge of reading but of the deepest truths of religion as 
well, together with the elements that form the basis of all 
future work in geography, government, and aesthetics. Such 
a text recently came from the pen of the late Doctor Thomas 
Edward Shields, then dean of the Sisters College, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in the Second Book of the Catholic Educa- 
tion Series. The object of the book, to use the words of 
the author, is “to bring home to the growing mind of the 
child the central truth that God has given us a Law and 
that this Law must be obeyed if we are’ to realize the su- 
preme purpose of life.” 

Secondly, the beginnings of geography should coincide, as 
near as may be, with the beginning of man where God 
holds a central place. Human nature is only too apt to 
consider itself the center of the universe. We do not need 
to minister to this instinct by making a beginning with the 
child’s own home where he holds the central place. How- 
ever, this last course is the one usually pursued. We hope 
to show, in the lessons that are to follow, that the broad, 
solid foundation of all future work in geography may be 
laid during this second year. An examination of these les- 
sons will occupy our attention now. 

In Part III, page 73 of the text referred to above, we 
find the first explicit geography lesson in the story entitled 
“The Lamps of Heaven.” The scene is laid in Persia ad- 
jacent to the birthplace of man and not far from that of 
man’s Redeemer, Jesus Christ. As he reads this story the 
child listens with joy to the whispering breezes and trem- 
bles with fear at the angry storm. He watches the snow- 
white clouds as they chase each other across the bright blue 
sky as if eager to escape from the radiant sun. He climbs 
in imagination the rugged mountain and waits for the crim- 
son sunset. He follows the running brook as it flows through 
the green valley. He stops here and there now to pick the 
snow-white lilies, again to rest under the tall palm tree, 
but ever anxious to continue his journey past the fields of 
grain and the pastures with the fattening flocks, until at 
last he reaches the beautiful river. At night he sleeps un- 
der the quiet stars and counts them as they move noiselessly 
across the sky. What an abundance of physical features 
have been gathered up in this one little story! What a vari- 
ety of land and water forms are offered to the child for 
consideration at this first step into the field of geography! 

The questions at the close of the lesson were intended 
by the author to serve the double purpose of promoting 
oral ,expression on the part of the child and of suggesting 
other questions to the teacher. 


(Continued in June Issue) 


“T mean, if God spares me, to make an effort to build 
up a system of secondary schools in this diocese which 
will stand second to none in the country.’ 

Vith these words, Rt. Rev. Hugh C. Boyle, heralded 
for the first time his plans for putting under way the 
greatest and most important Catholic project in the Pitts- 
burgh diocese in a recent address. 
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MOVEMENT AFOOT TO SHOW FILMS THAT 
BUILD CHARACTER. 


When former Postmaster-General Will H. Hays said he 
expects to “see movies in every school and church in this 
country,” his idea was not so Utopian as one might suppose 
at first thought, declares Wyndham Phinny, who has been 
making for the Society for Visual Education a study of 
the motion picture needs of the non-theatrical field. 

“It is estimated that 15,000 schools and churches have al- 
ready adopted motion pictures as a means of instruction 
and entertainment. Most of the remainder, some 500,000, 
will undoubtedly follow suit as soon as there are enough 
suitable films to supply them and as soon as the prejudice 
which exists in certain quarters is dispelled. Signs that 
this prejudice is already giving way are apparent in the action 
of Yale University, which has begun production of one 
hundred reels dealing with every important stage in the 
development of America. The editors-in-chief of the series 
are Dr. Max Farrand and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding.” 

The educational movie has been seriously discussed for 
at least twenty years, some claiming too much for it and 
others too little. According to Mr. Phinny, however, “we 
are just beginning to glimpse the true breadth of its mis- 
sion.” In addition to the exposition of the three R’s and all 
their ramifications, its great power can be systematically 
utilized for character-building. The movie’s hit-or-miss in- 
fluence for good or evil, as the case may be, is well illus- 
trated by the way in which children answered a query put 
by a New Hampshire school teacher. 

“Whom do you most wish to resemble when you grow 
up?’ she asked. Out of twenty-six third and fourth grade 
classes the largest number of girls answered ‘Teacher.’ No 
one else received more than one vote—not even mother. 
When the same question was put to thirty-four classes in the 
seventh and eighth grades, however, the answers indicated 
a very different trend of thought. The majority voted for 
stage favorities, with a tie between Pearl White, the movie 
actress, and Anna Case, the operatic star!” 

Very little children do not see many movies. Teacher, 
father and mother hold first place. But the older boys and 
girls widen their horizon and “grow by what they feed on.” 

“Why not see to it that the right kind of mental food is 
prepared and fed to those young, impressionable minds while 
children are under the control of parents and teachers?” 
pertinently asks Mr. Phinny. “With the screen’s help the 
schools can accomplish wonders in this direction without 
the expenditure of extra time and without having to add 
a new subject to the curriculum.” 

To bear out his point of view, Mr. Phinny quotes a recent 
address given by Dr. Spaulding of Yale University. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Spaulding, every important development which 
makes up the educational progress of the last quarter cen- 
tury has represented a business demand, and has justified 
itself chiefly in terms of its contribution to material pros- 
perity. 

“With the annual expenditure of a billion dollars,” declares 
Mr. Phinny, “we have achieved industrial success, but is 
this all we want our educational methods to achieve? In 
the words of Dr. Spaulding, ‘Is this overwhelming color of 
individual, material success satisfactory? Is it a safe color 
in which to prepare our youth to see the facts of life?’ Are 
we not losing much that is fine and ennobling while we 
pride ourselves on our strength in the world of business?” 

Histories and school teachers have told children about 
the great men who have built up our country; they have 
given the facts about useful inventions, and they have ex- 
plained the revelations of science. Our boys and girls have 
salted down these facts as they have the multiplication tables; 
they have become merely potential bread-winners. 

“But let us show them American history on the screen,” 
says Mr. Phinny, “let us picture for them the lives of great 
statesmen, scientists and inventors, and the sacrifices such 
men made to achieve. Given such vitalized teaching, boys 
and girls will do more than simply catalog data. There will 
be a spiritual awakening, an inspiration from the contem- 
plation of these high ideals. True values will be taking 
the place of sham, and good will be so deeply implanted that 
it will find expression in action. Boys who see and under- 
stand a film like ‘Hats Off’ will gain a deeper love of coun- 
try and never forget to salute the flag. Youngsters who 
see nature study films like ‘The Monarch Butterfly’ and 
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Squirting, 


Tampering, 
and Pilfering 


Prevented 


through use of 


R.&S. 


Sanitary 
“‘Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains 


The angle of the Vertico-Slant stream is just enough 
to prevent contamination. Lips cannot touch the 
nozzle, and glass or cup can be readily filled. It is an 
ideal combination of guaranteed cleanliness and of 
practical construction. 


You can purchase Vertico-Slant stream Fountains 
at no premium in price. 


Several new Milwaukee public schools are equipped 
with this approved type of fountain. 


New Catalogue ‘‘C’’ sent on request. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


55-75 FOURTH STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CLOSING DAY EXERCISES 


For All Grades and Rural Schools 
Compiled and edited by GRACE B. FAXON 


This is a book that every 
teacher will want to own; in 
fact it is an indispensable aid 
in planning a program for the 
last day of school. The volume 
has been made expressly in 
compliance with hundreds of 
inquirers asking for sugges- 
tions as to an interesting clos- 
ing day pean. There is no 
similar book on the market. 
The variety of material and 
the usable suggestions are in- 
finite. The exercises given in 
the first five parts consist of 
various features, which, if de- 
sired, may be used interchange- 
ably. + The specimen parts are real products of graduates. There 


are more than forty suggestive programs. There are nearly 200 
selections in all. 


Part i—June Voices; Exercise for a primary School of Three grades, 

Part ti—A Tribute to Mother and Home; Exercise for a School of the 1st § grades. 
Part 1H—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for a Schoo! of the First Five Grades. 
Part ¥—Joy in Country Living; Exercise for a Village School of Elght Grades. 
Part V—A Eulogy of our Country’s Flag; Exercise for Grades Five to Eight. 
Part ¥i—Specimen Parts for Graduation. 

Part Vii—Suggestive programs for Closing Day Exercises in Al! Grades. 

Part Vill—Plays or Closing Day Programs. 

Because many of the selections can be used in other programs 
throughout the year it is suggested that you order a copy now, and 
besides you may not readily find this advertisement when you need 
the book for closing day. 

PRICE 50 CENTS, POSTPAID. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL, 445 Milwaukee St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CATHOLIC SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


The summer session has come to be recognized as an es- 
sential part of any well-balanced educational system. Pub- 
lic, -private, parochial school and college teachers, with no 
time available during the academic year, find an excellent 
opportunity for study in the summer school session. It is 
also helpful to students who desire to make more rapid 
progress, and to others who have failed to complete the 
regular course of study during the preceding academic year. 
The length of the session varies from six to twelve weeks. 
The usual credit for attendance at a summer session is from 
a sixth to quarter of a year’s work. The summer school 
session has been of great help to the teaching orders of 
the sisterhood, since it affords them the opportunity to pre- 
pare their members for certification, without interrupting 
the instruction of the regular school year or lowering the 
number of available teachers. The majority of women’s 
colleges conduct summer schools, but they are usually open 
only to members of religious orders. The courses are plan- 
ned for the professional training of teachers in normal and 
collegiate courses. Religious orders, in keeping with their 
general policy to afford every opportunity to their mem- 
bers to secure state teaching certificates, which in some states 
are required by law, have established normal training schools 
at the motherhouse, and if this has not been possible, have 
enrolled their members in some college giving such a course 
during the summer months. The Catholic Sisters College 
of the Catholic University of America of Washington, D. C., 
conducts a summer session of six weeks, which is open to 
all women, both lay and religious, who wish to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. Normal training courses in sum- 
mer schools usually include music, history and psychology 
of education, methods of teaching, mathematics and sciences. 
The summer school curriculum does not confine itself strictly 
to pedagogical courses, the doctor, lawyer, artist, engineer, 
etc., finding equal opportunities. Other courses open to stu- 
dents include Journalism, Medicine, Engineering, Economics, 
Philosophy, English and English Literature. The courses 
offer broad cultural development or specialization. The gen- 
eral plan is to afford the summer school student the oppor- 
tunity to.take any course that is found in the regular win- 
ter sessions of the college or university. 

The cost for tuition in summer sessions varies from $30 
to $60, depending on the number of subjects taken and their 
nature. In addition there is a matriculation fee of $10. 
If no provisions are made for board and lodging on the 
campus it can be obtained at nearby hotels or boarding 
houses recommended by the college faculty at rates of from 
$8 to $10 a week, varying with locality. 


Catholic Summer Schools. 
Archdiocesan Summer School, San Francisco, 
[EM Sel arte eset e See eeLius shah nae June 26-July 29 
Rev. Ralph Hunt, Diocesan Supt. of Schools. 
De Paul University, Chicago, Ill., 1010 Web- 
SAR oie bcc eccbieedavsesestenecacee June 26-Aug. 4 
Rev. D. A. Duggan, C. M. 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl., 1076 Roose- 
SOR Nese uceaeee vanced bs eeusawde es July 1-Aug. 15 
Rey. Frederic Siedenburg, S. J. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind.......... July 1-Aug. 
Sister M. Francis. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. .June 28-Aug. 6 
Rev. Joseph Burke, C. S. C. 


wn 


Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa............ June 26-Aug. 5 
Rey. John C. Stuart. 
Mt. St. Joseph College, Mt. St. Joseph on the 
Coa, weer ARON oss 6 xs sva ca wwiscn sais June 27-Aug. 6 
Sister M. Antonia. 
St. Benedict’s College, St. Benedict, Kans..... July 1-Aug. 31 


Rev. M. Veth, O. S. B. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La., 6363 St. 
NRE TINS is Wi ene are June 15-Aug. 27 
Rey. Francis X. Twellmyer, S. J. 
Notre Dame College of Maryland, Baltimore, 


TD ES ee ey ere ene ae Se ee ee July 6-Aug. 13 
Sister M. Philemon. 
Rock Hill College, Ellicott City, Md......... June 26-Aug. 26 
Rev. Brother E. Alban. 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minn...... July 1-Aug. 6 


Sister Antonia. 


College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn........ June 30-Aug. 11 
Miss Mary A. Molloy. 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo., Grand 


Aye: gm Wert Patie Si8. 6... cases cae ases July 25-Aug. 3 
Rey. M. J. O’Connor, S. J. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr.......... June 21-Aug. 2 


Rev. W. P. Whelan, S. J. 
College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Sta., N. J. 
Sister Mary Kathleen. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., Main St. at 
SIM rk sete a ee awed desaharatae July 15-Aug. 15 
Rey. Miles J. O’Mailia, S. J. 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y.July 5-Aug. 12 
Sister M. M. Xavier. 
Fordham University, New York City, N. Y., 
ord Ave: and Pordham Rd... ...<..5..5.60.65. July 5-Aug. 12 
Rey. Rush Rankin, S. J. 
St. Xavier College, 30 W. 16th St., New York 
[MiG caw ess ceca cee na eee e ease Keen Kacs ae eR es June 21-Aug. 9 
Rev. G. R. Kister, S. J. 
Normal School of the Precious Blood, Maria 
UR ND incr Ret tac ais es ia’ e June 28-Aug. 4 
Sister M. Angeline. 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio..... ....June 26-Aug. 4 
Rev. William J. Engelen, S. J. 
Mt. Angel Academy & Normal School, Mt. 
PIES BOE a. ncn gansta teed Gok eee June 19-Aug. 1 
Sister M. Rose. 


..July 6-Aug. 15 


Marylhurst Normal School, Oswego, Ore....July 19-Aug. 28 
Sister Mary Margaret. 
La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pa............. July 1-Aug. 1 
Rev. Brother John. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa......... July 1-Aug. 31 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Cp., Pres. 
Villanova College, Villanova, Pa.............. July 1-Aug. 13 
Rev. W. G. Rafter, O. S. A. 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, S. D...... June 12-Aug. 19 


Rey. V. C. Coulter. 
Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, 
WREME sku ckhsscibanededan bares saesev beens June 26-Aug. 6 
Rev. Mother Philothea. 
Holy Name Academy & Normal School, Seat- 
Ws TRS wt saga ee sad ner eree scan area sakes ¢ July 3-Aug. 11 
Sister M. Dolorosa. 
Holy Names Normal School, Spokane, Wash. .June 15-Aug. 1 
Sister M. Lorentia. 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis........ June 26-Aug.5 
Rev. John P. McNichols, S. J: 

Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis...... June 25-Aug. 8 
Rev. James C. Macelwane, S. J. 
Pio Nono College, St. Francis, Milwaukee, 

UAB oko as Seek a sae Oe Ce uAES EGER TES ae ESCA SS July 1-Aug. 15 

Rev. Joseph P. Pierron. 
St. Clara Colleve, Sirisinawa, Wis.........06+ July 1-Aug. 26 


Sister M. Gabriella. 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Fer- 


NN Re orcas ce aee ak tees Seskeenetea see June 24-Aug. 1 
Mother M. Seraphia. 
Immaculate Conception Normal, Oldenburg, 
ML Cay nseke ke eR ha seas cose weet A eee June 28-July 31 
Sister Mary de Sales. 
St. Mary of the Woods College, St. Mary of 
oe LES [ge SS RR RS July 3-Aug. 3 
Rev. Mother M. Cleophas. 
Mt. St. Mary’s Normal Training School, 
RII NN TS St Cs re Lio igin wie eae June 10-Aug. 1 
Sister M. Emmanuel. 
Catholic Summer School of America, Cliff 
SON ON OR os cau nies b Saws sake ue sw oaten's oss July 1-Sept. 1 
Rev. John E. Flood. 
St. Joseph’s Vacation School, St. Joseph’s, 
SUTIN ce wr ee a ae July -6-Aug. 11 
Mother Polycarpa. 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Tex...June 15-July 27 


Rey. P. H. Underwood. 
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death of a child is $5000. 
makes a total of $750,000. 
o story building will 


of the building. 


constitutes your first 


Escape. 





A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 
Escape provides safety to the 
children in this building. 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Representatives in all principal cities. 


A GREAT NEW INSTRUMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in eight volumes. 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is especially prepared for 
school use, of the excellence of which it is difficult to speak 
in moderate terms. Success is predicted for it, both in the 
extent to which it will be used in the school and in the home, 
and in what it will accomplish as an instrument of education. 

The whole idea of an encyclopedia which had, up to the 
present, been little changed since the middle of the 17th 
century—or since the original encyclopedia compiled by the 
Greeks of Alexandria for that matter—has undergone a com- 
plete revolution. The Pictured Encyclopedia covers the 
whole range of subject matter which one has the right to 
expect in an encyclopedia, alphabetically arranged and thor- 
oughly indexed, marvelously illustrated and so skillfully writ- 
ten that it presents all various school subjects—the biggest 
truths of science, for example—not only in language intelli- 
gible to young readers but as fascinating as the proverbial 
story book. In addition to the names of educators of na- 
tional reputation connected with Yale, Columbia and other 
eastern universities, western scholarship and talent are also 
well represented. 

The Entire Work Written Since the World War. 

Every word of this encyclopedia has been written since 
the World War with due recognition of all the important 
changes and vital readjustments which have resulted from 
that epoch-making event. It is the only encyclopedia of 


A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 
Escape is the Best Insurance Policy 
for a School Building 


Many school house buildings are equipped with fire 
escapes that comply with the law but are found inadequate 
when actual service and protection is required in relieving 
the room of the frightened and panic-stricken children. 

It is a conceded fact that a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 
Escape is the safest, speediest, and has a capacity of ap- 
proximately 8&5 children per minute. 

A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape usually takes 
care of the second and third floors of a school building. 
On each floor there are generally located 5 rooms, each 
containing an average of 30, or a total of 150 children. 

The average legal allowance in case of the accidental 
This multiplied by the number of 
pupils served by a Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape 


A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape installed on a 
tw average, 
$525.00, or a SAFETY INSURANCE of .0007%. 

These figures are based on one year’s protection. 
Standard Gravity Spiral Fire Escape will last for the life 


The safety and welfare of the children under your care 
consideration. 
should not influence your decision in installing the very 
best type of fire protection—A Standard Gravity Spiral Fire 


Write for F. E. Catalog 





NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO 
549 W. Washington St. 
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completely installed, 


The 
Dollars 


and cents 








Twenty children lost their lives 
when fire destroyed this Pea- 
body, Mass., School. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
225 Electric Building 


which this may be said, but, in addition to this, it has not 
one but innumerable features which give it a unique place 
among works of this kind. The books themselves—eight vol- 
umes—must be seen to be fully appreciated; publishers offer 
to send sets for examination—the offer is made to school 
people only—without any expense or obligation on the part 
of those to whom they are sent. 

First of all, take the matter of the illustrations since pic- 
tures as a means of education are particularly emphasized 
in the title the Pictured Encyclopedia. We find not only 
practically twice as many illustrations as there are pages 
in the whole work, but in many of these pictures, when con- 
sidered in connection with their accompanying “picture talks” 
the explanatory matter under them—they often tell more 
than is usually in a whole page of reading matter. It is in 
their educational aspect that the character and handling of 
the pictures is so striking. Every illustration serves a defi- 
nite educational purpose that can be best accomplished in 
this way. At a time when the importance of the visual 
method is so widely recognized that states like New York 
and cities like Chicago have special departments devoted to 
this work, and there is already a national organization for 
the promotion of Visual Education, of which Dr. Salisbury 
of the University of Chicago is president, this is a feature 
that we feel cannot be too strongly emphasized. 

In a work in which adequate illustration plays so im- 
portant a part it need hardly be said that Nature Study has 
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been given due attention or that these volumes are distin- 
guished throughout by beautiful and accurate color work. 
The section showing fifty common birds of America (rep- 
resentatives of the great groups in their natural colors) is 
a triumph of modern color work. Admirable color effects 
have also been very appropriately applied to the articles 
dealing with painting and sculpture. : 

In connection with the illustrations, special mention should 
be made of the remarkably fine maps. They are not only 
up-to-date, but every state and every important country has 
its special relief map printed with the related text. Many 
of these—they are really “picture maps” showing the physical 
aspects of regions as they would appear to the eye—con- 
tain much valuable historical information presented in a 
striking way. For example, in the relief map of California 
which shows the routes of the explorers, some of them in 
their quaint old ships on the sea, so vividly that it leaves 
little for the imagination to supply. 

The “Anecdotal Picture” in Biography. 

Another original and valuable type of illustration may 
be called the “anecdotal” picture; as the page showing the 
great philosopher Emerson and his little neighbor, Louisa 
May Alcott, examining books together in the great philoso- 
pher’s library. Another feature of the biographies of auth- 
ors—every teacher of English will recognize its value—is 
that the articles are so frequently followed by some example 
of the author’s work; the sketch of Dante, for example, 
by “The Story of the Divine Comedy”; that of Chaucer 
by two of the famous Canterbury tales. The story of in- 
spiring lives such as those of Lincoln, Washington, Lee, 
Fabre, and Burbank are given ample space and presented in 
most inspiring form. 

In short, from A to Z and in almost every respect, similar 
contrasts are held with the old encyclopedic method. The 
great encyclopedias have their place and it is a very im- 
portant one, but they are not reference works primarily 
designed for young people who need stepping stones leading 
up to the larger and heavier work. There is nothing like 
a concrete illustration, so let us take as an example right 
at. the beginning af the alphabet the word Anemone. This 
is from gne of the standard encyclopedias: 

Anemone or “wind flower” (from the Gr. anemos, wind). 
A genus of the buttercup order (Ranunculaceae), contain- 
ing about 90 species in the north and south temperate zones. 
Anemone nemoroso, wood Anemone, and A. Pulsatilla, and 
Pasque Flower occur, etc. 

Now take the Pictured Encyclopedia: 

Anemone (a-nem-o-noe). One of the most beautiful of 
our spring blossoms. This little “wind flower”, as it is 
sometimes called, which grows wild in woodlands and pas- 
tures, when found in the shade the colors are pink, rose or 
purple; but in the sun they are white or slightly flushed 
with rose. The tainted blossoms, slightly fragrant, nod and 
sway on their slender stems which bend but never break 
in the strong blasts of early spring, etc. 

Notice how concise and direct is the selection of the 
essentials—marks of identification, etc., in the Pictured En- 
cyclopedia, and the discrimination shown in the order and 
method of the presentation of facts. The scientific classi- 
fications which the child must wade through who is first 
introduced to the Anemone through the pages of the typical 
encyclopedia are in the Compton Work given in small type 
at the end of the article. For example at the end of the 
little article on the Anemone from which we have quoted 
the above sentences is this: 

“Scientific name of the common wood anemone. Anemone 
quinquefolia. Flowers are about 1 inch across, with calyx 
of 4 to 9 oval, petal-like sepals, but no petals; numerous 
stamens cluster about the small green pistils. The slender 
green stem grows at right angles to the long horizontal root- 
stock. The leaves grow in whorls of 3 to 5 (whence the 
name juinquefolia) below the flower; they are divided into 
3 to 5 notched and Icbed parts.” 


An Invaluable Guide in Field Work. 


Yet, although the Pictured Encyclopedia article is so much 
briefer than the one in the typical encyclopedia quoted, it 
will be found, in this particular instance at least, that the 
scientific description in the Pictured Encyclopedia is much 
more detailed, and therefore a more valuable guide for field 
work than that in the larger encyclopedia; no doubt owing 
to the fact that the school then who have helped prepare 
the Pictured Encyclopedia are not merely scholars in their 
respective subjects but are closely in touch with elementary 


school methods and know that in Nature Study the field 
work is of central importance. 

Space will not permit further details with regard to the 
features of the encyclopedia proper—the first seven volumes 
—but special attention is called to the character of the index. 
It is not only a thorough index to the material contained 
in the preceding volumes, but it is in itself a condensed 
work of reference. It gives such resumes that in many cases 
one finds in the index just the information sought, and ref- 
erence to the article itself is unnecessary. In addition to 
this, it contains thousands of brief entries such as names 
of persons and places of minor importance, of characters 
in mythology and fiction, of books and events, many of 
which are not of sufficient importance to be dealt with in 
the body of the work. 

Other Features of the Index Volume. 

In examining the index volume, every practical school 
man will also be struck with the excellence of the Problem- 
Project Plans, “Little Journeys,” and Study Outlines. The 
Outlines, as may readily be imagined from the general char- 
acter of the work, are not merely dry skeletons—as the 
ordinary outlines must seem to be to young students—but 
abound in valuable and attractive suggestions and bits of 
information introduced at appropriate points, which make 
the study, investigations, and experiments suggested extreme- 
ly enticing. 

When Looking for “Something to Read.” 

Still another feature makes the Pictured Encyclopedia a 
thing to ‘be picked up and read at any time, even when one 
is not looking for anything in particular; just looking for 
“something to read”. At the beginning of each volume 
headed “Here and There” is a’ list of some of the articles 
of particular interest for the casual reader. Divided into 
broad groups these articles offer a fascinating variety of 
subjects for selection. 

No other book is so capable as an encyclopedia of being 
made a perfect wonderland to young people, on account of 
the variety of its topics, but the publishers of the Pictured 
Encyclopedia have been the first to take advantage of this 
fact by producing a work that is written so as to make it 
really attractive to juvenile readers. The average encyclo- 
pedia is one of the driest things in print. The Pictured 
Encyclopedia has all the charm of the story book combined 
with the systematic organization of the text book and the 
alphabetical arrangement of the dictionary. It puts life, color 
and irresistable interest into the whole range of informa- 
tion about this globe of ours and its place and relations in 
the universe. 


A PROJECT IN GEOGRAPHY FOR THE INTER- 
MEDIATE GRADES. 
Douglas C. Ridgley, Illinois State Normal University. 
An International Stamp Book. 

That phase of geography commonly known as the study 
of the “World as a Whole,” is usually treated in fourth 
grade or fifth grade. The years’ book is usually so exten- 
sive that teacher and pupils may profit by some class pro- 
ject to run like a game throughout the year with which 
much of the year’s work may be associated. <A project that 
may be easily introduced, and which may be participated in 
by all pupils, may be named. 

The following suggestions will serve to direct teacher and 
pupils in the development of this project. Other methods 
of work will be found as the collection grows. The teacher 
should always keep in mind the geographic value of the 
project and develop it as a means of making the daily work 
in geography more definite and concrete. 

1—Make a list of forty or more countries of the world 
for the teacher’s reference. The name of a country need 
not be given to the pupils until a stamp is offered from the 
country for the collection. 

2—Ask pupils to bring for the school collection postage 
stamps from the United States and from any other coun- 
try. Include in the school collection only one stamp of the 
same denomination and design, but encourage efforts to ob- 
tain as wide a variation as possible in both denomination 
and design. 

3—When a new stamp is offered for the collection give 
each pupil an opportunity to examine it and to decide wheth- 
er or not it is new to the collection. If new, it is to be 
added in the school collection, otherwise it may remain the 
property of the owner for his personal collection or for 
exchange. 
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SOUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


NEW AND ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 


MADE FROM IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONG. 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED. 


Illustration shown here is one-half size of original. These covers contain a four-page insert, on 
the first page of which is printed an appropriate sentiment. The third page contains the printing 
to your own copy of the name of school, district, county, state, names of pupils, and the name of 


teacher. 
PRICES—With printing of names, 12 for $2.00. 


occur through our fault, Souvenirs will be reprinted without charge. 
or currency in registered letter. All orders will be filled promptly. 


ENVELOPES—in which to enclose booklet, 10 cents per dozen, if requested. 


BEAUTIFUL 


paper. 





Your order should call for at least as many copies as you have names to be printed. 


Additional copies, 8 cents each. With senti- 
ment only, no special printing of names, etc., $1.00 per dozen, any quantity. 


SAMPLES—Write today for samples. Stamp will be appreciated; not absolutely necessary. 

DIRECTIONS—Write names of pupils, school officers, date, your own name and all matter to 
be printed on Souvenirs plainly, and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Send money order, bank draft 

















If errors 





COLORED STATIONERY 


Special Offer Good Until July 1, 1922 


Here is your chance to get a big box of Stationery, printed with the name and address of your 
Order or with your own name and address, at a lower price than is usually charged for plain 
Send in your order promptly, as the offer will be withdrawn July Ist. 

Here is the Big Bargain Box: 


25 sheets Blue note paper; 25 Envelopes to match 
25 sheets Pink note paper; 25 Envelopes to match. 


The entire lot of 100 sheets and envelopes, printed with three lines at top of sheets and on 
flap of envelopes, will be sent, nicely boxed and all charges prepaid, upon receipt of only $1.50. 

Write your copy very plainly so that there will be no chance for error in printing. Two weeks’ 
time required to deliver orders. 


BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL If you do not care for printed stationery send us only one dollar 


25 sheets Buff note paper; 25 Envelopes to match 
25 sheets White note paper; 25 Envelopes to match 


and we will deliver the entire lot of paper and envelopes, with- 
out printing. Just pin a dollar bill to your letter—we will take 
the chances, 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 634 Huron Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for Catalogs of Supplies, Maps, Plays and Entertainments. 





4—Provide means of mounting the stamps in a permanent 
stamp collection book. This may be an ordinary loose-leaf 
note-book to which pages may be readily added and in which 
the sheets may be shifted from time to time to accommo- 
date the growing collection. 

5—Place emphasis on cancelled stamps, those that have 
seen actual use for transportation of letters or packages. 
Uncancelled stamps, new stamps of interesting denomina- 
tion or design, may be added as opportunity affords. Can- 
celled and uncancelled stamps of the same denomination and 
design, mounted side by side, will prove interesting and 
instructive. 

6—In mounting cancelled stamps, much interest will be 
added by mounting not only the stamp, but also the address 
and postmark. If the stamp is on a letter, the entire en- 
velope, or a portion of it, may be pasted in the book. If 
the stamp is on a package, the addressed label with stamp 
attached may be placed in the exhibit. 

7—A separate sheet in the collection book should be de- 
voted to each country, with the name of the country printed 
neatly at the top of the sheet. In the loose-leaf note-book 
additional sheets may be added for any country as the col- 
lection grows, and new sheets for new countries may be in- 
serted at the proper place to preserve a geographic sequence. 
The collection should be arranged geographically by con- 
tinents and countries rather than alphabetically. 

8—When a stamp for a new country is offered, each pu- 
pil should find the country on the globe, and trace, on the 
globe, the journey of the stamp from its place of issue to 
the school. The direction and approximate distance of its 
travels should be determined. This exercise offers excep- 
tional opportunity for the study of the globe far superior 
to any formal exercise devised for ylobe study, and each 
child should participate in the exercise. 

9—After a globe idea of the journey has been well estab- 
lished, the same journey may be traced on a wall map of 
the world and related to the globe. These exercises offer 
opportunity for study of the globe, and the world map in 
relation to each other. Impress the idea that the globe is 
the accurate representation of the earth and of a journey 
such as the stamp has traveled; that the®flat map is more 





commonly used than the globe, because it is more conven- 
ient to make on a large scale, and to use in books and on 
the wall. 

10—Interest on the part of the teacher will stimulate in- 
terest and activity on the part of pupils. The personal con- 
tact of the boys and girls of a geography class with rela- 
tives and friends is so wide that unexpected sources for for- 
eign stamps are sure to appear. By making every stamp 
added to the collection a real geography lesson for each 
pupil, the collection serves an important part in making geog- 
raphy definite and concrete. The stamp collection is of real 
value in geography only as the geographic associations are 
definitely and firmly fixed. 

11—The stamp collection project, carried on by pupils who 
are studying the world as a whole in fourth or fifth grades, 
will give a first-hand contact with many regions to be stud- 
ied in the later years of geography. This will stimulate 
further study and wider reading when these countries are 
taken up for more detailed treatment in the higher grades 
and by means of the advanced textbook and supplementary 
readers in geography. 

12—Classes in the higher grades may profit by collecting 
stamps from the continent under investigation. Europe and 
South America offer special attractions for this work. 

From Magazine Service of National Council of Geography 
Teachers. 


MOVEMENT AFOOT TO SHOW FILMS THAT 
BUILD CHARACTER 
(Continued from Page 73) 
‘Toads’ will never again be possessed of a 
helpless creatures. 

“Children who come under the influence of such pictures 
as we are planning will be found aligning themselves with 
the good in our democratic government and assisting it 
to approach their own high ideals. It is hardly possible to 
expect too much good to result, for from the motion picture 
emanates a subtle influence which verbal preachments often 
fail to put over, and which comparatively few children ex- 
tract from books alone.” 


desire to kill 








> 
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Cut-up Story Pictures for 


The following are taken from Inductive Course in 
English. These pictures may be used without any 
reference to the outlines, for inducing oral composition 
‘in the form of little stories from pupils in Primary 
‘Grades below the Third Grade. They may be used 
in the same way in the Third Grade. In the advanced 
work of the Third Grade and in the Fourth Grade 
classes the accompanying outlines may be used as an 





What shall we name these boys? What are 
they doing? What are the names of the boats? 
Do the boys load their boats? Do they play 
that they are sailors, or sea-captains, or mer- 
chants? Are they having a boat race? 


Using these questions to help you, write a 
story about the picture.’ 










What are these children doing? What are 
their names? Of what day does this picture 
remind you? 
Why de we celebrate the Fourth of July? 
Do the boys and girls in England celebrate 
Fourth of July as our boys and girls do? 
What do you think is the best way to cele- 
brate the Fourth of July? 
Use a sentence to answer each of these 
questions. 
Write a story about the picture. 
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Language and Composition 


aid to the imagination and to induce thought. These 
outlines should be supplemented with questions and 
suggestions by the teacher. Follow the hints for 
writing compositions or stories. 

The pictures may be cut apart along the ruled lines 
surrounding them, mounted on pasteboard or stiff 
paper, and placed in the hands of pupils for observa- 
tion as a preparation for oral work to be followed by 
further study and written work in accordance with 
the outlines, 













What will you call this boy’s name? What 
is he doing? 

What is the girl’sname? Where is the little 
girl? What shall we name the dog? Is hea 
good dog? What makes you think he is good ? 

What is the kitty’s name? Who harnessed 
the dogP Where did he get his harness? 
Where are the children going? Does the dog 
enjoy the sport? .How does the kitty like it? 

Answer these questions, using a sentence 
for each answer. Write your answers care- 







































Ask what this boy's name is. Ask him where 
he got his squirrel. Ask where he got his cage. 
Ask what the squirrel eats. Ask what he 
drinks. Ask where he sleeps. Ask what the 
squirrel’s bed is made of. Ask any other 
questions about tle squirrel that: you wish. 
Be sure that each of your questions is a sen- 
tence. 
Write your questions about the boy and his 
squirrel. Be* sure that each question begins 
with a capital, and ends with & question mark. 
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Wiese Laboratory Furniture 
IS BUILT TO GIVE ENDURING SATISFACTION 


in Bay City, Michigan— 
Laboratories of the million dollar high school are 
equipped with Wiese Furniture Exclusively. 


in Decatur, Illinois— 


Mr. Arthur Kinkade, Secretary-Business Manager 
of the Board of Education, writes concerning the 
equipment furnished by us for the new Roosevelt 
Junior High School: 

“The cases, tables, desks and special pieces made by you 


are, in my judgment, very high quality, indeed. I believe I 
know cabinet work when I see it, and I want to say to you 
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THE DALTON, NO. 6000. 
Ask for our Catalog No. 22 


SALES OFFICES: 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 
1610 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas. 
806 Observatory Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Factory: 





KEEPING STORE AS A MEANS OF TEACHING 
ARITHMETIC. 


(The following account by Miss Isabel Doran, a gram- 
mar grade teacher of North Platte, Nebr., will be sugges- 
tive to many other teachers in town and country schools. 
The plan may be adopted easily to suit conditions in any 
grammar grade class, and it will serve greatly to enliven the 
teaching of the fundamentals, and at the same time serve 
as a diversion to make school life more like real life.) 

Grammar grade teachers experience difficulty in present- 
ing arithmetic in a concrete way. The “Model Store” is a 
device which helps to solve the problem. This device could 
be used in any grade from the fifth to the eighth inclusive. 

We obtained our material thru the Educational Foundation 
Company in New York. This company arranged with the 
many manufacturing companies to send us material. 

Our stock consisted of nearly all of the standard articles 
found in a grocery store, such as talcum powder, toasted 
corn flakes, Ingersoll watches, Takhoma biscuits, and numer- 
ous other things. All were dummy packages, tightly sealed 
and having all the appearances of the real article. 

In order to enlarge our stock of goods, the children brought 
empty packages from home. These packages looked as if 
they had never been opened. 

After the janitor had built the shelves and counter for 
our store, the children did the rest. They arranged the 
stock, put up the advertisements, and saw that the store 
was always tidy. 

Before we began business we took an inventory to see 
how much our stock was worth. Later we took another 
inventory to see how much our stock had increased in value. 

In marking up our stock we had to visit the different 


grocery stores and ascertain the selling price of goods. We 
learned which had standard prices and which had not. 
The pupils decided that the one who had the highest 


average in arithmetic should be the first store-keeper; the 
next highest average, the clerk; and the third highest aver- 
age, the grocery boy. 

The grocery boy took an order from a customer, one of 
the other pupils in the class, and presented it to the clerk 
at the store. The clerk took the articles from the shelf and 
arranged them on the counter so all could see them. 


that you have an excellent product.” 

Many of the country’s finest schools are choosing 
Wiese Laboratory Furniture, because quality is 
built into our product. For everything or anything 
in laboratory furniture, consult us. 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CoO. 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


24-26 First Street, S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
101 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

514 Kemper Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
166 Waverly Place, New York City 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 












While the store-keeper figured up the bill on a regular 
store-keeper’s pad, the pupils at their seats did the same. 
As soon as the store-keeper made a mistake he was dis- 
charged and the clerk took his place. If the clerk was dis- 
charged or promoted, the grocery boy took his place. The 
grocery boy collected the money for the bills when he de- 
livered the goods, and if he made any mistake in making 
change he was discharged and someone took his place. 

In this way every child took part and had a chance to 
work up to the position of store-keeper. The pupil who 
first detected a mistake would ask that the one making it be 
discharged. 

Some days we varied our manner of conducting business, 
and the customer bought in person. We used our store in 
many ways. Some days the children made up problems in- 
volving our business. 

I think it taught the children a lesson in accuracy they 
will not forget. Their carelessness was brought before them 
in a concrete way. I know of no other line of work the 
children enjoyed so much as “Playing Store.” They became 
neater and more careful in all their work and seemed to 
realize ‘the meaning and value of accuracy. 


Diocesan Superintendents Conference. 

Vital problems affecting the interests of hundreds of 
thousands of children being educated in Catholic schools 
were considered at the third semi-annual meeting of the 
Superintendent’s Section of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, which met at the Catholic University in April. 

The present tendencies of the certificates of teachers in 
different dioceses, the teaching of pedagogy to seminarians 
and the organization of diocesan examinations were among 
the matters discussed. Superintendents of schols for 28 
dioceses were present at the meeting, which was opened 
with an address by the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rec- 
tor of the Catholic University, and president of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association. 





If the Church is ever pleading for her children, so is 
Mary; and the earliest pictorial representation of her is 
the “Orante of the Catacombs,” who stands with out- 
stretched arms, in endless intercession, among tombs still 
red with the martyr’s blood. 
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TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. Contains more than one hundred 
and fifty pieces of only a few lines each, ex- 
pressed in the simplest language. For the wee 
ones.. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E. C. and L. J. 
Rook. A collection of recitations, motion songs, 
concert pieces, dialogues and tableaux. Con- 
tains over one hundred pieces. For children of 
six years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. A veritable storehouse of short rhymes 
and brief paragraphs adapted to the age when 
the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. 

For children of nine years. Paper binding, 30c. 
cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. 
Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and ranging in 
length from four to twenty lines. For children 

. of nine years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 


, This volume contains 200 carefully selected 
pieces for just that age when the child’s natural 
diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. 


For children of twelve years. 
30 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. and 
L. J. Rook. Bright, cheery, wholesome recita- 
tions by the most popular authors. For chil- 
dren of twelve years. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Contains a hundred short declama- 
tions, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and 
easily understood. For children of fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

YOUNG FOLK’S RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. 
W. Shoemaker. An excellent collection of fresh 
and crisp recitations adapted to the various 
needs of young people’s entertainments. For 
children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W- Shoe- 
maker. This is doubtless the best all around 
dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to 
the Sunday school or day school, to public and 
private entertainments, and to young people or 
adults. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTO- 
MINES. The features of this volume are 
adapted to parlor entertainments, school and 
church exhibitions, and the amateur stage. 
Much of the material was specially written. 
Paper binding, 40 cents. 


Paper binding, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Everything specially written for 
this volume. One of the best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 35 cents. 

SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Wil- 
lis N. Bugbee. This book is brimful of original 
dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomines, parades, 
medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninterest- 
ing piece in the whole collection. For children 
of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 35 cents. 

YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
E. C. and J. L. Rook. Contains motion songs, 
concert pieces, pantomines, tambourine and fan 
drills, tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, di- 
rections simple, everything taking. Paper bind- 
ing, 35 cents. 

DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. and L. J. 
Rook. Everything specially prepared for this 
volume. Contains broom drill, hoop drill and 
march, Mother Goose reception and drill, doll 
drill, new tambourine drill, etc. Fullest direc- 
tions. Paper binding, 35 cents. 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. 
Entirely new and original drills with many 
unique features. Among the more popular are 
the Brownie, Taper, Maypole, Rainbow, Tennis, 
Easter, Ring and Scarf drills. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 

GOOD HUMOR. For readings and recitations. 
By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while 
a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler. No reader can afford to be without 
this book. Paper binding, 40 cents. 

CHOICE HUMOR. For readings and recita- 
tions. By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the 
best and most popular humorous recitation 
books ever published. Contains many of the 
best humorous selections in print. Every piece 
is a gem and not one is coarse. Paper binding, 
40 cents. 

LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara 
J. Denton. All new and original. Everything 
bright and fresh, and arranged for special days 
and seasons, as well as for general occasions. 

For children of ten years. Paper binding 35c. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Almost every week in the school year 
has its birthday of a national hero or a great 
writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakes- 
peare, Longfellow, Holmes, Browning, and 
Emerson are among those children learn to 
know from this book, and the great holidays 
are not forgotten. Paper binding, 40 cents. 


SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE TO ANY ADDRESS 


The Penn Publishing Company 


900 Filbert St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK. 
Sister M. John Berchmans, O. S. U. 


(Continued from April Issue) 


Brentano, the first to thoroughly investigate the question 
of guilds, considers that the guild in its earliest form was 
developed from the family, and that the spirit of associa- 
tion, being congenial to Christianity, was so fostered by 
the Church that the institution and development of the guilds 
progressed rapidly. Frequently the guild law became the 
law of the town. In England as early as King Athelstan’s 
time, 925 A. D., frith guilds, or peace guilds sprang up, 
their object being the preservation of peace, right, and 
liberty, the members being associated in almsgiving, care of 
the sick, burial of the dead, and in providing Masses for 
the repose of the deceased members. One of the social 
features of the guilds was the annual feast held by each. 
During the Middle Ages, the religious and social guilds 
continued to exist, having very frequently the nature of 
confraternities. In those days there was no “working class” 
as such ,and no conflict between capital and labor. At the 
time of the so-called Reformation the guilds of England 
were all suppressed as superstitiuos foundations, proving 
that there as well as in Flanders and France, the guild 
would never have attained its wonderful development had 
not the Church taken it under its tutelage, and infused 
into it the vivifying spirit of Christian charity. A large 
number of guilds owed their existence solely to the aspira- 
tions which gave rise to chivalry, and induced thousands 
of men to join the monastic institutions. Permeated by 
the spirit of the Gospel, great benefits resulted for the arti- 
san. His work which was well regulated and relieved by 
many holidays, did not over-tax his strength; the good 
life he was induced to live, saved him from need, while 
his rights and interests were protected against the vexa- 
tions of the local or central government. But the most 
precious treasure secured by the guilds was the brotherly 
character of the relations existing between the employer and 
the employee, and it was to this relation that the great 
cities of the Middle Ages were indebted for the social 
peace which they enjoyed, for many centureis. 

In Germany, as elsewhere, the most striking feature of 
the guilds was the intimate relationship between religion 
and daily life. Labor was conceived by the guilds as the 
complement of prayer, as the foundation of a well regu- 
lated life. A book entitled “A Christian Admonition” con- 
tained this exhortation; “Let the societies and brotherhoods 
so regulate their laws according to Christian love in all 
things that their work may be blessed.” And is not this 
love the mark by which Christ declared that all His disci- 
ples should be known? and where is the perfection of social 
work to be found but in the bosom of that church to which 
our Blessed Lord said, “Feed My lambs, feed My sheep”? 
The religious observance of the Sunday and holy days was 
commanded by most of the guilds. Whoever worked or 
made others work on those days or on Saturdays after 
the Vesper bell, or neglected to fast on the appointed days, 
incurred a penalty. St. Job’s Hospital at Hamburg for small- 
pox patients was founded in 1505 by a guild of fish-mongers, 
shopkeepers, and hucksters. The union of religion and labor 
was a strong tie between the members of the guilds, and 
it was of great assistance in settling the differences arising 
between masters and fellow-workers. How different are the 
results when the voice of the Church, the Bride of the 
Prince of Peace, does not reach the ear, or touch the heart 
of the selfish, tyrannical employer, nor the over-worked, 
underpaid employee? Under such conditions only discord, 
discontent, strikes, and bitter hatred can rule all classes 
of society, thus giving birth to the marked state of unrest 
which sways the multitudes in our day. 

Among the great pontiffs of the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century was Leo XIII, whom St. Malachy called in 
his prophesies, “Lumen de Coelo,” and surely his great en- 
cyclical on the “Condition of Labor” was, as it were, a 
great searchlight bringing out into bold relief the snares 
and pitfalls of modern socialism, one of the greatest of which 
is to attempt to reduce human society to a level, a thing 
which is impossible, for as Pope Leo says, “All striving 
against nature is vain.” This great pontiff points out that 
the remedy suggested by modern Socialists is manifestly 
against justice, for “Every man has by nature a right to 
possess property as his own,” and by this right man must 
have things not merely for temporary and momentary use, 





IDEAL FOR A CLASS ROOM 
OR ASSEMBLY HALL 


THOMPSON “219-T” 


A Steger-made Instrument 


This popular small piano combines all the fine musical quali- 
ties and constructive excellence of the ordinary upright with the 
desirable advantages of smaller instruments. The ‘“219-T” is 
noted for its beauty of tone, simplicity of design and durability 
of construction—three requisites of the ideal school piano. It 
is Steger-made and Steger-guaranteed. 


Write today for our confidential proposition to schools, insti- 
tutions and instructors. An unusual offer! 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturing Co. 
Steger Bldg.. Chicago, Ilinois 
Factories at Steger, Illinois 
“Where the ‘Lincoln’ and ‘Dixie’ Highways meet.” 
If it’s a Steger—it’s the most valuable piano in the world. 


Established 1879 





BRITTON’S REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY LEAFLETS 
Price List 


Price per copy Price per copy 











(Delivery Charges Prepaid by Us) 10 or more less than 10 
5th Grade Language, 28 pages and cover Te | 10¢ 
6th Grade Language, 16 pages and cover | Te 10c 
Grammar Exercises, 96 pages and cover | 15¢ | 25c 
2nd Grade arithmetic, 24 pages and cover | Te } 10c 
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but also for stable and permanent possession, as a resource 
on which to call in adverse periods of life, or to bequeath 
to his family when he is taken from them by death. The 
famous Encyclical goes on to prove that man’s rights to 
provide for the life of his body is prior to the formation 
of any state, for man is older than any state. Next, man’s 
natural right and his social and domestic duties are dis- 
cussed, laying down as indisputable that all are at full lib- 
erty, either to follow the counsel of Jesus Christ as to vir- 
ginity, or to enter into the bonds of marriage, no human 
law having the power to abolish the natural and primitive 
right of marriage, or in any way to limit the chief and 
principal purpose of marriage, ordained by God’s authority 
from the beginning when He said, “Increase and multiply.” 
And surely if the Church did nothing else, but to stand 
fortress like to preserve intact the sacredness of the mar- 
riage tie against the battering rams of divorce and race 
suicide, is she not by this alone entitled to recognition by 
every fair, unbiased mind, and should she not be looked upon 
as one of the greatest leaders of the world in social work? 
Though it falls within the duty of rulers of states, of 
employers of labor, of the wealthy, and even of the work- 
ing population themselves to study, reflect, and try to solve 
the great social questions of the day, the relationship which 
ought to exist between capital and labor, the minimum 
wage, housing, child labor, yet as Pope Leo says, “We af- 
firm without hesitation that all the striving of men will be 
vain if they leave out the Church. It is the Church that 
proclaims from the Gospel those teachings by which the 
conflict can be put an end to, or at least made far less bit- 
ter.. The Church uses its efforts not only to enlighten the 
mind, but to direct by its precepts the life and conduct of 
men.” The Socialistic idea that class is naturally opposed 
to class, that rich and poor are intended by nature to live 
at war with one another, is an irrational and false view of 
the question. Just as the human body is made up of many 
and diverse members, some more prominent and beautiful, 
others hidden and less attractive, yet for the perfection of 
the entire organism all the essential parts are necessary 
one to the other. The heart, the brain, are as it were the 
great laborers of the human system, and were they and 
other equally hidden and laborious members to strike, and 
refuse to work, because they are not as much admired and 
praised as’ the more conspicuous and attractive members, 
then decay and final dissolution would befall the body. So 
in the great body politic, harmony and good will must exist 
between the rich and poor, between capital and labor. Cap- 
ital can not do without labor, nor labor without capital. 
The Church, desirous to promote the welfare of all, reminds 
both classes that each has its duties to the other, and there- 
fore each must respect the other. She teaches the work- 
man to carry out honestly and well all equitable agreements 
freely made, never to injure capital, nor to outrage the 
person of an employer, to refrain from the use of violence 
in representing his own cause, never to engage in riot and 
disorder, and to have nothing to do with men of evil prin- 
ciples, anarchistic in tendency and trying to sow seeds of 
discontent which results in strikes and sometimes even in 
loss of life. On the other hand, the Church instructs the 
rich man and the employer that those who work for them 
are not their slaves, and that they must respect in every 
man his dignity as a human being and as a fellow child 
of God; that labor is nothing to be ashamed of, if we 
listen to right reason and to Christian philosophy, but on 
the contrary that all honest labor is to be respected as the 
means by which man sustains his life in an upright and 
creditable manner; that it is shameful and inhuman to treat 
men like chattels to make money by, or to look upon them 
as merely so much muscle or physical power. Therefore 
the Church holds that every man must have sufficient time 
to attend to the needs of his soul, hence it insists on the 
obligation the employer is under of giving his employee 
leisure to fulfill his religious duties, and as every laborer 
is a man endowed with a mind, he must be allowed some 
time to relax and a certain amount of sound intellectual 
pleasure resulting from the reading of good literature. 
Moreover, the Church denounces in the severest words those 
employers who defraud their employees of their wages, re- 
garding this as a crime which cries to heaven for ven- 
geance. 
_Labor unions have always been staunchly upheld by the 
Church, because by means of these organizations opportune 
assistance has been given to the needy, and through them 
the capitalist and the laborer have been brought more close- 
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ly together. Pope Leo says, “Such associations should be 
adapted to the requirements of the age in which we live 
—an age of greater instruction, of different customs and 
of more numerous requirements in daily life. It is gratify- 
ing to know that there are actually in existence not a few 
societies of this nature, consisting either of workmen alone 
or of workmen and employers together.” The Encyclical 
goes on to explain why they are so much needed, and that 
they exist by their own right. The experience of his own 
weakness urges man to call in help from without, for Holy 
Writ says, “It is better that two should be together than 
one, for they have the advantage of each other’s society. 
If one fall, he shall be helped by the other.” “A brother 
that is helped by a brother is like a strong city.” 

In our day outside the Church many associations of every 
kind exist, but there is a good deal of evidence to prove 
that these societies are managed on principles that are 
incompatible with the teachings of Christianity, and they do 
their best to force workmen either to join them or to starve. 
Thus the laborers have to choose between joining associa- 
tions in which their religion will be imperilled, or else form 
unions among themselves, which will unite their forces to 
enable them to throw off the tyrannical oppression and in- 
justice of cruel task-masters. The Church strongly advo- 
cates adopting the second alternative. These organizations, 
however, should be established on a firm basis of piety and 
morality, and their internal discipline must be directed pre- 
cisely by these principles, otherwise they are little better 
than those societies which take no account of religion at 
all. The Church says to her children, “What advantage can 
it be to obtain by means of a society all that man requires 
for his earthly life, and to endanger his soul for want of 
spiritual food,” for “What doth it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul ?” 

The impartial non-Catholic must surely see the wonder- 
ful work that has been done by the Religious Orders through 
all the ages, and as “By their fruits you shall know them,” 
should not these children of holy Mother Church stand 
out in the foremost ranks of social workers? They are 
as an army in battle array, one regiment the Good Shep- 
herd fighting with the violent passions of human beings, 
and never ceasing till they have won these citadels of human 
hearts, and remodeling them so as to make them worthy 
citizens. These good Sisters place them as trophies before 
the Sacred Heart, asking no recognition of their work in 
reforming these social outcasts, save the Master’s approval, 
who has said, “Amen I say unto you, as long as you did 
it unto one of these My least brethren you did it unto Me.” 
Surely the mind must be wilfully blind that can not see 
the wonderful social work done by the self-sacrificing women, 
Sisters of Charity, Little Sisters of the Poor, Sisters of 
Mercy, Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament and by others 
too numerous to mention. To these remarks some may 
answer that they see and recognize the good done by the 
religious orders that devote themselves to relieving the in- 
firmities of the body, but they look on the members of other 
religious orders as guilty of an injustice to society by de- 
priving it of the service of such valuable members. Some 
even go so far as to condemn the young girl who retires 
into a convent, arguing that she should remain at home 
in order to give help where the conflict is the greatest, and 
the needs the most pressing, instead of selfishly shutting 
herself up for life in the cloister. But how short-sighted is 
such a judgment! Who more effectually help society by 
preventing many of its ills than the religious men and women 
who consecrate their entire lives to the education of the 
young, impressing on their young plastic minds the beauty 
of virtue, by which their characters acquire a strength that 
is proof against the fierce attacks of modern infidelity and 
immorality. If the old proverb “An ounce of preventive 
is worth a pound of cure” be true, then surely those en- 
gaged in Catholic education do as much at least for the 
uplifting of society, as those who work to reform the evils 
that exist. But as honor should be given to whom honor is 
due, much that goes now by the name of Settlement Work 
was initiated by Saint Angela Merici, who during the stormy 
days of the so-called Reformation organized at Brescia, in 
Italy, her society, the Company of Saint Ursula, the mem- 
bers of which visited the poor in their homes, and instructed 
them in the truths of our holy religion, instilling the principles 
of thrift and domestic economy that formed them into useful 
members of society. Father Bernard O’Reilly in his life of 
Saint Angela tells us that the Sisters of the newly formed 
Company of Saint Ursula were to be seen “In the family home, 


in the school room, in the hospital, in the darkened hovel of 
poverty and by the bed of suffering, training the daughters 
of the poor as well as those of the rich to lead a life of virtue 
and purity, and initiating them into all the arts and industries 
which befit their sex.” The work then begun by this humble 
Maiden exists now in Brescia in its primitive idea vigorous 
and fruitful after a lapse of nearly four hundred years. But 
not only the clergy and religious of the Church have proved 
themselves to be efficient social workers, but even laymen have 
entered the lists, among whom we may specially notice Fred- 
erick Ozanam, the great founder of the Saint Vincent de 
Paul Society, who began this great work in May, 1833, in 
Paris. It took such deep root and spread so rapidly that in 
1847 conferences were established in Marseilles and Toulouse, 
as well as in Pisa, Florence, and Genoa, and as early as 1845 
this wonderful organization had even found its way across 
the Atlantic and had established its first conference in the 
United States, in Saint Louis, Missouri, this city being the 
first in our country to number a Saint Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety among the charitable institutions. Ozanam was called to 
his reward in 1853, but he left behind him a monument purer 
than marble and more lasting than granite, in the Society 
which today is spread over Europe, Asia, Africa, and North 
and South America. 

Our Blessed Mother as the most perfect imitator of her 
Devine Son gives us a most beautiful example of social serv- 
ice in the first moments of her Devine Motherhood when she 
“Went in haste into the hill country of Judea to visit her 
cousin Elizabeth,” remaining there three months helping and 
assisting in the humble domestic duties of home life. And 
so in imitation of their Blessed Mother, the members of the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin besides doing Tabernacle work, 
carry on the Queen’s work by visiting and helping the sick 
in the hospitals. The ladies of the Sodality also take their 
turns in giving pleasure and recreation to the poor children 
who are given two weeks at the Outing House which the 
Sodality has provided for them. 

Many more pages might be written on the Social Work 
of the Church. However, if anyone wishes to have more in- 
formation on the subject, let him read “Social Reform on 
Catholic Lines” by Rev. John A. Ryan, S. T. D., of the Catho- 
lic University, as also “Distributive Justice” by the same au- 
thor, and “A Catholic Social Platform” by Father Husslein, 
S. J., of the America Staff. This work has been highly rec- 
ommended by Cardinal Bourne in a pastoral letter, in which 
he proposed it as a program for study and work along prac- 
tical lines. 

To conclude, although the Church has for its object the 
salvation of souls, it ever has been and will continue to be 
the greatest social factor in the world, for it takes part in all 
of the most vétal social questions of the day; the family and 
the child, divorce, religious education, eugenics, wages and 
labor, the limitation of birth rate, euthanasia, etc. The 
Church is the one great moral power fighting the evil of 
divorce, and in so doing she proves herself the strongest 
protector of society. The Church has had correct principles 
of social work in the past and she is a safe guide for the 
present and the future, for as Garriguet says in his work 
“Social Value of the Gospel,’ “One of the most remarkable 
characteristics of the Gospel is that it seems to have been 
written for all time, and devised to help to solve each special 
problem arising at various epochs in the history of mankind. 
3y going back to the teaching of our Lord, all periods of 
civilization have found what was best adapted to their needs 
and aims. In proportion as changes have taken place in human 
interests, this teaching seems to have gained quite a fresh 
value and import, such, indeed as had not been previously 
thought of. One might say that each change had not only 
been forseen, but provided for by the Divine Reformer, who 
had it in His mind when speaking at such or such a time. 
Whoever seeks light from the Gospel will find it for every 
situation and circumstance. Each time the rock is struck, 
an abundant stream of living water gushes forth; it is there 
for all tastes, for all needs and for all generations.” And 
since our Blessed Lord said to His Church, “Go teach all 
nations whatsoever I have commanded you,” the Church will 
ever be our safest and truest guide, not only in the affairs of 
salvation, but being the infallible interpreter of the Gospel, 
she will ever be the foremost leader in Social Work. 
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RELATIVE DUTIES OF PASTOR AND PRINCIPAL 
IN LOCAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


(Continued from Page 62) 


happiness. Tact, good judgment, a knowledge of human 
nature, common sense, everlasting patience, must occom- 
pany his footsteps, but above all he must manifest a deep, 
tender, fatherly love. 

His visits will not be disturbing, he will apparently see 
no defects, he will respect the authority of the teachers, 
his mind will not be on the petty things, his purpose will 
be the real improvement of his school, and by letting 
nothing escape his observation he will gradually have 
at his fingers’ ends the following information, which he 
might well reduce to writing for future reference: The 
number of pupils in his school; the number that should 
be there; the number in public schools; the percentage 
dropping out at each grade; the reason for leaving school; 
the per cent completing the eighth grade; the per cent 
entering high school. The age grade distribution; the per 
cent of failures of promotion in each grade and in each 
subject; the ability of pupils as determined by grades 
and by tests; the habits of the children; the success or 
failure of pupils after leaving school; the attendance at 
Mass and at the sacraments; the number of vocations; the 
preparation, methods and efficiency of the teachers; the 
religious atmosphere of the school, its absolute and com- 
parative standard; the attitude of the parents and com- 
munity. 

Armed with this information he will be able to analyze 
his Situation and his needs and carefully formulate his 
plans. But for the carrying out of his ideals, for the 
systematic, detailed and active execution of his desires, he 
will not rely on himself, since his many other duties with 
their manifold calls upon his time will not permit him 
to do so. Therefore, he turns for help to his principal 
who is, so to speak, his executive officer. 

The Principal.—The principal is the professional head 
of the school and should be always present. He should 
be chosen for his special qualities. He should be a man 
of great moral character, of pleasing personality and of 
superior intelligence. He should be pious. tactful, courte- 
ous, firin, just, and prudent. His qualifications should be 
of a high order. He should be a college graduate with 
professional training for supervision as well as for teach- 
ing. He should have had experience in teaching the 
grades which he is to supervise. He should know at first 
hand the problems the teacher has to solve and the best 
methods of reaching a solution. He must have been a 
successful teacher. He should be skilled in management. 
In a word he should be a thorough-going expert in edu- 
cation. As he is te work under the pastor his first duty 
is to make sure that he understands the pastor’s aims, 
ideal, in a word, his general policy. This he will try to 
carry out in a spirit of hearty co-operation and of utmost 
loyalty. The wise pastor will not overburden him with 
details, will not hamper his methods, but on the con- 
trary will look with favor upon his spirit of initiative and 
will allow him ample latitude to manifest his source and 
enthusasm, provided he remains within certain bounds. 
The active burden of the school will rest upon his shoul- 
ders and without doubt it will soon become a replica of 
himself, weak if he is weak, excellent if he is efficient. 

His next step is to organize the school. He will es- 
tablish a daily program; map out the work of the grades, 
determine the sequence of studies, establish a system of 
records and reports. interpret the curriculm, the diocesan 
regulations and State laws. He will classify the pupils 
with great care, prescribe rules of discipline, modes of 
punishment and correction; determine the time, number 
and method of examinations; promotions, the ordinary 
mode of dismissal, the rest periods, fire drills, “health 
regulations, religious practices. Thus properly to coor- 
dinate all the activities of the school wili take time, study 
and irksome labor. Nevertheless it must not interfere 
with his most important duty, which is. that of supervision. 
To make supervision effective he must come in direct per- 
sonal contact with ieachers and pupils in the classroom. It 
is a trite but true saying that the teacher makes the 
school. The most powerful agency for efficiency in the 
school is effective teaching: As the plans of the best archi- 
tect will go for naught if those who build the house do 
their work poorly, so will the best course of study, the best 


text-books, the best plans of the pastor, produce meagre, 
good or excellent results in proportion to the efficiency 
of the teacher, for he is the real workman. The principal, 
therefore, must supervise the teaching. The task is deli- 
cate, arduous and full of pitfalls, but the results amply 
repay the labor. To be successful it exacts from the 
principal all his gifts of personality, of character, of wis- 
dom, moral courage and of executive ability. Teachers 
who are beginning to practice their profession hunger 
for supervision when it is of the right sort, and the most 
proficient teachers welcome it on the principle, I sup- 
pose, that the more one knows, the more one realizes how 
much there is still to learn. Teachers who have lost in- 
terest. or who have fallen into a rut abhor it, and happy is 
the principal who can dispel their apathy, break up their 
routine and bring to them that enthusiasm that makes 
the life of the real teacher a thing of joy. 

The principal must be very circumspect regarding his 
methods. Never should it be suspected even that he 
visits merely to criticise or find defects. His purpose is 
to insure the highest endeavor. His manner should com- 
mand respect, friendship, confidence, harmony, coopera- 
tion. By taking a class himself now and then and doing 
it well, especially in the classrooms of the young teach- 
ers. he will prove both his ability and his title to leader- 
ship. He will beware, however, of asserting himself too 
much, of giving too much importance to minutiae, of 
entering too far the province of the teacher, lest he crush 
his originality and independence. The stronger the principal 
the greater this danger. Of course, individual defects of 
any teacher should be pointed out in private only and 
constructively. while general deficiencies may be brought 
up in conferences, or subjected to discussion in the teach- 
ers’ meetings. 

The principal’s visits to the classroom will give him a 
comprehensive view of the whole school, will enable him 
to establish closer grading, save time by better correla- 
tion of the different studies, and by the prevention of re- 
duplication. Closer acquaintance with the pupils will en- 
able him to protect their interests. He will see that the 
bright are not held back by the slow, nor the slow dis- 
couraged by studies for which they are unfit. By investi- 
gating the companiships, the surroundings, the homes of 
the unruly he will often be able to save a child from de- 
linquency or incorrigibility either through his own efforts 
or those of his pastor or through cooperation with the 
proper health agencies. Of course the pupils at the same 
time are becoming acquainted with him and it may readily 
happen that his own conduct and example may do more 
to determine the success and atmosphere of the school 
than his words and precept. His attitude towards all 
things both sacred and profane will be revealed to the 
uncanny insight of the children and will influence them 
at the time and in the years to come. 

The principal will often come in contact with the par- 
ents to answer complaints, smooth over difficulties, sus- 
tain the teachers, maintain regularity of attendance, ob- 
tain better home work, and upon his actions may depend 
satisfaction or discontent, love for the school or bitter 
hostility. I say “may” advisedly, because in some cases 
no earthly being could overcome the blindness of parental 
love. 

He will be reverent at all times towards the pastor be- 
cause he is a priest and respectfully submissive because 
he is a Superior, and he will no doubt receive the consid- 
erate treatment which he may rightfully expect. He will 
keep the pastor informed in all matters of moment, (ex- 
pulsion is one of these, and will initiate nothing of im- 
portance without his approval. A regular weekly con- 
ference will be of mutual advantage. In cases of disagree- 
ment in minor matters he will yield gracefully. In mat- 
ters of great weight he will beware of hasty action and 
if necessary refer the matter to the superiors of his com- 
munity that he may be guided by their wise counsel, but in 
any case there should be no open break. But why men- 
tion anything so unlikely to happen? In the ideal school 
which we have in mind harmony will prevail under the 
stimulus of Christian charity, and with the pastor as 
commander-in-chief to plan the objective, with the prin- 
cipal as his general in the field and executive officer, with 
the teachers as his faithful soldiers, the powers of dark- 
ness and ignorance will be vanquished, and well educated, 
thoroughly Catholic, steadfastly virtuous, and supremely 
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loyal future citizens of this great republic will be the happy 
iruits of victory. 

There is no doubt that we have schools existing under 
the conditions which I have just described, and we are just- 
ly proud of them, as we have a right to be. But to main- 
tain a school functioning efficiently and harmoniously is no 
light matter. The school is a delicate and complex piece 
ef machinery and easily disturbed. The wise pastor will 
therefore carefully guard against some defects which ex- 
perience proves may easily obtain. In this eagerness to sur- 
pass other schools he will not confound instructions with 
education, pay more attention to what the children know 
than to what they are, and unconciously perhaps give so 
much importance tc excellence in the secular studies that 
the religious studies are perforce somewhat neglected, so 
that gradually the school takes on all the eappearances 
and partakes in a ineasure of the nature of a purely secu- 
lar school. He will not by word or manner inspire fear in 
the teachers or in the pupils, nor take upon himself regu- 
larly the meting out of punishment. He will not pre- 
scribe the details of management or of teaching so min- 
utely as to make both teachers and principal mere opera- 
tives. He will not correct the principal or the teachers 
in the presence of the pupils. He will not issue orders 
directly to the teachers instead of to the principal. He 
will not be partial, harsh or never satisfied. He will not 
introduce subjects which do not belong to the elementary 
schoo!, nor burden the teachers with things outside of 
their regular work. 

The faults which the principal should guard against are: 
Any lack of loyalty towards the pastor, or criticism of his 
words or actions; any lack of reverence or respect; a 
haughty or dominating spirit in his relations to the teach- 
ers, lack of ‘control unevenness of temper, inconsistency, 
lack of courage, lack of professional interest. 

An important defect for which the principal is not re- 
sponsible is lack of time for supervision. Many of our 
principals must occupy their whole time in teaching. It 
is true they can, nevertheless, do a great deal for the 
teachers in their meetings and conference and by their 
supervision of the lesson plans, but they should try when- 
ever possible to see the actual work of the classroom 
and that a frequet intervals. Some schools advise estab- 
lishing department work in the higher grades to overcome 
this difficulty, and some principals find means of leaving 
their class alone, first providing the children with work, 
and devising other ingenious ways of maintaining disci- 
pline, and this practice, although undesirable, is to be tol- 
erated for the good it produces. It is to be hoped that 
some day all our schools may be working under ideal 
conditions, but in the meantime I think we have every 
reason to be satisfied with the work we have done and 
that we are now doing. The system of Catholic schools of 
America is to-day the wonder of the world. May it con- 
tinue to prosper through the blessing of God and the 
devoted work of pastors, principals and teachers. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 


“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business”, “Makers of 
American Ideals”, and “Warfare or Welfare”, are the 
titles of three illustrated lectures just announced by the 
National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. The lectures are illustrated by fifty 
colored lantern slides and are for the use of schools, clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, churches and community 
organizations, either as special features of regular pro- 
grams or as complete programs for special meetings. 

“Child Welfare—Everybody’s Business” poinjs out that 
the most effective child welfare endeavors can be pro- 
moted in any community, by the simple device of culti- 
vating the normal child’s natural inclinations and inter- 
ests. “Makers of American Ideals” is designed to help 
young and old alike to realize their. debt to the makers 
of American ideals, and is expected to be especially use- 
ful to teachers of history and civics, as well as in general 
patriotic programs. “Warfare or Welfare”, written for 
adult audiences, is a frank appeal for more generous offi- 
cial and civilian support for educational and_ public 
health activities, with a graphic demonstration of results 
= The lectures are available by rental or pur- 
chase. 
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Prang Tempera Colors— 


the perfect medium for school 
design work 


INCE design work has taken such an im- 
portant place in school art courses, Prang 
Tempera Colors have come into wide use. 


Made of the finest of materials, they give 
rich, velvety effects in intensely brilliant tones, 
and may be applied without danger of clouding 
or glazing. 

Their popularity among art teachers and 
students alike is due largely to these things: 


To their subtle differences in color tones; 


To their capacity for remaining intimately 
mixed, both while in use and while standing 
unused from one day to another; 


To their adaptability for use on paper, card- 
board, wood, modeling clay and a variety of 
other surfaces ; 

To the fact that they will not crack nor 
mold nor mildew. 


Made in the largest and most thoroughly 
equipped factories of their kind in the world, 
Prang Tempera Colors are products of an un- 
surpassed manufacturing skill. They may be 
obtained in opaque glass jars and in tubes, the 
full palette of colors giving all the elasticity 


needed for the finest work. 


THe AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
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NEWS NOTES OF INTEREST. 


Recommendations for a _ uniform 
dress for high school girls was adopt- 
ed recently by the women’s chamber 
two local organizations of St. Louis. 
Parents were arraigned for allowing 
their daughters to attend school in 
such “georgeous scenery”, and the 
chamber stated “no wonder boys are 
delinquent in scholarships” when the 
girls hold dress parades so attired. 


The influence of Catholicity and 
that of notable Catholics on the his- 
tory of the United States will be 
stressed in many of the essays pre- 
sented to the faculty of the Catholic 
University for degrees this year, ac- 
cording to indications furnished by 
theses already in the hands of the uni- 
versity authorities. 


Not content with establishing the 
world’s largest chain of centrally con- 
trolled evening schools, containing no 
fewer than 125 units in more than 100 
cities and towns, the Knights of Co- 
lumbus have written another red line 
in the annals of American education 
by putting into operation a national 
correspondence school which within 
five weeks’ from its initiation shows 
an enrollment of more than 10,000 
students. 


A party’ of eighteen young ladies 
of St. Mary-of-the-Woods college and 
academy, at Vigo county, Ind., were 
received by President Harding recent- 
ly at the executive offices. The Presi- 
dent, beaming with his most friendly 
smile, ‘had a cordial handshake for 
each of the girls. 


Fire Tuesday night, April 18, de- 
stroyed Notre Dame convent, Mon- 
treal, with a property loss of $150,- 
000. It was the oldest scholastic in- 
stitution in the province, having been 
founded in 1690 by Sister Margaret 
Bourgeois, who recently was canon- 
ized. 


Joseph Bonnet, famous French or- 
ganist, is to enter the Benedictine 
monastery at Quarr, Isle of Wight, 
following his American engagements. 
It is said that M. Bonnet has for 
some time contemplated this retire- 
ment from the world. F 


For the first time in centuries the 
choir of the Sistine chapel, which 
sings at the services in which the 
Pope officiates in person, is to appear 
on the concert platform. The choir, 
the normal strength of which is thirty- 
two voices, has arrived in Paris and 
is to give a series of concerts on be- 
half of the devastated regions. 


Thousands of Americans, including 
many priests, are making reservations 
at Munich and at the villages adja- 
cent to Oberammergau in preparation 
for the coming performances of the 
Passion Play. This year’s attend- 
ance, notwithstanding the economic 
conditions in Europe, promises to be 
the greatest in the history of the pro- 
duction. 


Ground has been broken for the 
new $200,000 college hall at St. Am- 
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brose College, Davenport, Iowa. One 
wing, at a cost of $100,000, will be 
completed this year, according to the 
architects, ,in time for the fall enroll- 
ment. The edifice will be four stories 
in height and of reinforced concrete 
with brick and stone facing. 


Dr. Jane Craven, at one time one 
of the leading women osteopathic 
physicians of Pittsburg, later the 
driver of a motor ambulance with 
the French armies and worker in a 
French field hospital, has joined the 
Sisters of Charity, having been re- 
ceived recently into the order at the 
Mother House in the Rue de Bac in 
Paris. 





School teachers of Irish nationality 
who have been dismissed for political 
activities in recent years in Dublin, 
will be reinstated by the Dail Eireann, 
the ministry of education announces. 
In determining the status of such 
teachers and the salary they are to 
receive they will be considered as 
having served continuously. 


Admiration for Catholic education, 
including that given in American uni- 
versities, was recently voiced by the 
Minister of Public Instruction in 
Rome in an address that for fullness 
and frankness has had no paralell in 
the history of the Italian Government. 


The fight against Catholic teachers 
in the public schools of Atlanta, Ga., 
started a year ago and resulting in 
the dismissal of Miss Julia Riordan, 
principal of a local grammer school, 
has been renewed, and efforts are be- 
ing made to drop from the public 
school list sixteen Catholic teachers 
and principals. 


Work on the new Sacred Heart 
Orphanage, Seattle, which when com- 
pleted will be one of the most sub- 
stantial charitable institutions in the 
Pacific Northwest, has started. The 
edifice will occupy a twenty-five acre 
plot overlooking Lake Washington 
and will command a sweeping view 
of Seattle and of Union Bay. 








A remarkably successful campaign 
for funds to build Catholic high 
schools in Altoona, Pa., and Johns- 
town, Pa., has just been comcluded: 
and Bishop McCort has announced 
the purchase of sites and his expecta- 
tion for the opening of schools in Sep- 
tember. 


The Catholic schools of Michigan are to 
be put in jeopardy once more next No- 
vember, and there must be an organization 
to protect and preserve them, asserts Bish- 
op Gallagher. 


Baltimore Schools to Be Standardized 

Measures to make uniform curricu- 
la and textbooks in parochial schools 
of the Archdiocese of Baltimore, next 
year, are soon to be taken by the dio- 
cesan school authorities at the in- 
stance of Archbishop Curley. It is 
announced that a priest will be de- 
tached from pastoral duties to give 
his whole attention to to the superin- 
tendence of the parochial schools, in- 
cluding the revision of curricula and 
the adoption of uniform text ~books. 

An institute for members of the « ar- 


ious Sisterhoods teaching in the paro- 
chial schools, is to be conducted each 
Saturday fer the remainder of the 
present school year . 


New Manhattan College Underway. 
The cornerstone of the central 
building of the new Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York City, an institution 
that will involve the expenditure of 
$2,500,000, was laid May 14. 

The new college represents the first 
building enterprise of its magnitude 
to be undertaken in the new Spuy- 
ten-Duyvil section and when com- 
pleted will be the dominant feature of 
the landscape as seen from North 
Broadway. It will combine the ad- 
vantages of a country college and a 
city school. The site is forty-five 
minutes from Broadway and the stu- 
dents will have easy access to the 
artistic and scientific treasures of the 
metropolis. The architectural design 
will be Colonial Georgian. 


Lay Teachers Needed for Catholic 
Colleges and Schools. 

The Teachers’ Registration Section 
of the N. C. W. C. Bureau of Educa- 
tion is receiving a considerable num- 
ber of requests for lay teachers for 
Catholic colleges and schools.  In- 
cluded among vacancies for the next 
school year for which the bureau has 
been asked to name competent per- 
sons are a college dean of engineer- 
ing, college professors of biology, 
mathematics, English, chemistry, elo- 
cution and public speaking, in men’s 
colleges, and a head of the depart- 
ment of education in a woman’s col- 
lege. The bureau also has a request 
for a person competent to fill a posi- 
tion as an instructor in physical edu- 
cation in a high school for boys, and 
several requests for domestic science 
teachers in colleges and academies for 
girls. 

The demand for lay teachers in 
Catholic colleges, academies, and high 
schools is constantly increasing, par- 
ticularly for instructors in sciences 
and the newer subjects in the curri- 
culum. The salaries offered by those 
institutions are equivalent to those 
paid in non-Catholic colleges. 


Camp for Catholic School Children. 

A recreation camp that will take 
care of 300 boys and girls a week 
from Philadelphia Catholic schools is 
being laid out about a mile north of 
Pennsville, N. J., along the Delaware 
river, on a farm leased from James 
Workman for five years. Buildings 
are now being erected. These will in- 
clude a mess hall, barracks and a 
headquarters building, while a bathing 
beach will be cleared along the river 
and a baseball diamond and tennis 
courts laid out. 

It will be called Admiral Benson 
Camp, and be directed by five Catho- 
lic churches of Philadelphia, with 
Lieut. Eugene Duffield, U. S. A., as 
commandant, and the Rev. Thomas 
F. Ryan, pastor of St. Columbia’s 
church, as chaplain. It is planned to 
have the boys in camp for four weeks, 
with a different group each week, 
while groups of girls will have the 
camp entirely to themselves for the 
last two weeks. 
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BENNETT ON FORMAL DISCIPLINE. 


(Continued from Page 61) 


proper that we class under it the training of the whole 
man, or his character. It is evident that if he possess self- 
control, he has naturally subjected himself to some form 
of special discipline. A man of character is master of 
himself, and that is the purpose of formal discipline, name- 
ly, to develop his mental faculties, his physical faculties 
and moral faculties in such wise as to bring about barmo- 
nization of the various faculties and make them act in 
perfect accord. 

The fourth view aof rormal discipline is the extreme of 
the first. It holds that we are machines, or a system of 
levers. This view, no Christian teacher can maintain 
We are beings endowed with a soul, the principle of life, 
having a free will, and therefore responsible agents. Ma- 
terialists generally entertain this view and teach that we 
are mere automatons, or that we live like animals, and dis- 
appear when exhausted. This’ is pagan in the extreme. 
The soul being a spiritual substance and hence cannot be 
seen or touched by the senses, and’ therefore, eludes all 
observation. Yet, if they should give the matter thought, 
they could arrive as to some definite conclusion concern- 
ing the operations of the soul in man. Man, who is wholly 
different from animais, should impress these materialists 
with the wonderful power of keen observation, judgment, 
and force that belong to man. Besides, experience teaches 
that man alone lives with and for a purpose, and that 
there is a harmony in his interrelation with the various 
objects of creation as well as with his own faculties and 
their operations. Man alone is capable of development in 
a high degree. Formal discipline works wonders in man, 
whereas in animals there is never any real progress, no 
initiative, no thought. Consequently, man is superior to 
the animal. While he possesses all the qualities of the 
highest animal, he also possesses something vastly super 
ior, namely, a spiritual substance,, the soul. Man has ini- 
tiative, and a wonderful adaption to circumstances and 
conditions which lifts him above the animal and places 
him in a rank by himself, not only in degree, but aiso in 
kind. By formal discipline he can develop himself physi- 
cally to a high degree of perfection. And this is true not 
only in the physical order, but even more true in the in- 
tellectual and moral order. Witness the high degree of 
perfection attained by the saints. Could there be a better 
exemplification of formal discipline? Hence, we have to 
put aside the fourth view held by some of our materialistic 
philosophers as utterly false and wholly incompatible with 
man’s eternal destiny and spiritual nature. 

Bennett, now takes up two questions which are of some 
importance when considering the question of formal dis- 
cipline. The first question is: What is it that is carried 
over According to the author, studies give an increase 
in the native force, original force. There is truth in this 
assertion. We all possess this native force, original force, 
from our birth, but it awaits development, as we advance 
in years. Indeed, we may compare it to the food in the 
body which is carried to all parts of the organism of the 
growing child by the circulatory system, without in any 
manifest way giving skill or deftness to any one part, so 
the mental pabulum, through some sort of mental circu- 
lation, apperception, or something else, adds energy, force, 
power, strength, range, capacity, richness to the soul. 
“The mind is built up by what it feeds upon, not simply by 
what is taken into it, but by what is assimilated.” The 
teacher, then, should study how to present to the mind 
the nutritious elements to be most effectively ingested by 
the mind, and furthermore what studies would be best 
adapted to attain mental growth. 

There is, no doubt. that some studies are more suitable 
than others, and many adherents of formal discipline main- 
tain that the classics and mathematics are the branches 
to bring about such results. In the study of Latin and 
Greek the pupil is trained to observe, judge, and compare. 
He is brought to consider the structure of the sentence, 
the use and power of words, as well as to notice the beauty 
of language in its imagery and figures. However, when 
properly studied, the same could be equally affirmed of 
the study of modern language, because the same faculties 
are brought into power. Hence, we may rightly conclude 
that the study of the classics as well as any modern lan- 


guage when critically mastered will tend to develop the 
mind and give it a discipline which other studies do not 
produce. They help in after life and prepare the mind for 
a wider grasp of the questions to be handled. 

Mathematics train the mind to close reasoning as have 
been often termed as a natural course in logic. Every 
step in mathematics has to be proved and verified, and 
only when satisfactorily proved may the conclusion be 
accepted. Mathematics are a great aid in the mastering 
of philosophy. Great mathematicians are generally keen 
logicians, as the intellect receives a discipline which hardly 
any other study can impart. 

But while some minds naturally take to the classics 
and mathematics, there are many more that seek develop- 
ment in literary studies, history, or the sciences. Each 
mind is a world in itself, and no two are developed in 
precisely the same way, or by the same methods. Hence, 
each intellect must be subjected to a training SUI GENE- 
SIS. We cannot deny the fact that general methods are 
good, for they lead the individual mind to its special 
tendency or bent, and until that is discovered through a 
thorough formal discipline, development is in the balance. 


JOURNALISM AND LITERATURE. 
(Continued from Page 60) 


The abuse is graver, however, when we assume that by 
carrots alone doth man live. It is a fairly safe contention 
that a man could hardly maintain a vigorous physical ex- 
istence on an exclusive diet of carrots. And, similarly, we 
egregiously err when we assume—as many supposedly 
educated persons do—that an exclusive diet of journalism 
suffices for our intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual well 
being. As we are physically constituted, we need both 
bread and vegetables; as we are mentally constituted, we 
need both the book and the newspaper. A balanced ration 
is as needful for the mind as for the body. And if we 
are wise we investigate carefully the nature, the proper- 
ties, the effects of both the material and the immaterial 
food we seek to assimilate. 

The city of San Francisco stands between the ocean 
and the bay. On one side of it are busy, littered streets, 
a medley of odors, of sights, of sounds; the unusual is 
always happening there, the sensational, sometimes the 
unspeakably ugly. From those water-front streets stretch 
out piers whereon men throng like ants and merchandise 
from the seven seas lies in irregular piles. And beyond 
the piers stretches the bay, a busy bay indeed, with ferry 
boats churning and launches chunking and stately liners 
gliding to their docks, a bay sometimes sullied with drift- 
wood and refuse, sometimes darkened with the muddy 
overflow of inland rivers, always discordant with the 
hoarse shouts of men and the shrieking of whistles and 
the piercing cries of the scavenger sea-gulls. But always 
it is the bay. 

And on the other side of the city lies a broad park, 
all the year round a mass of greenery and flowers, the 
pleasure ground of children and lovers, of the weary and 
the old. On the western boundary of the park is a sandy 
beach running for miles and miles down the coast, a beach 
ever calm and ever spacious, where the old man sits 
serenely in the sun and the little boy dabbles his feet in 
the surt—the surf of the great Pacific Ocean, so immense, 
so deep, so ultimate, stretching out and out in shimmering 
majesty beyond the sunset and the bath of the western 
stars. On some days that vast field of water is smooth 
as molten glass, on some days it curls into broken waves 
of glimmering white and flings its mighty rollers booming 
on the beach. But always it is the ocean. 

Journalism is as that agitated bay; literature is as that 
far-reaching, fathomless, majestic sea. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
(Continued from Page 58) 


that the ever-increasing tendancy to paternalism in the gov- 
ernment of our own country points closer to monarchial 
ideals. If we want to retain democracy in the United States 
we must wage relentless war upon centralization of power. 
And in the last sentence quoted Mr. Belloc says something 
that every vital teacher knows to be true. The novel and 
the drama teach history more convincingly than the most 
elaborately planned textbook and the most meticulously word- 
ed paragraph. 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Freaks of Knowledge. 

That the royal road to learning is full of strange ‘pitfalls 
is shown by the following bona fide samples coming to the 
knowledge of one teacher: 

About this time Columbus was cursing around among the 
West Indies. 

Jackson’s campaign in the Valley was the greatest piece 
of millinery work ever shown. 

The Valkyrie were the Choosers of the Slain, and the 
Valhalla the Haulers of the Slain. 

The eldest son of the King of France was called The 
Dolphin. 

The Duke of Clarence, according to his usual custom, was 
killed in battle. 

Heathens are paragons that wash up idle things. 

The Indians call their women squabs. 


A Practical Demonstration. 

The teacher was endeavoring to explain to Tommy the 
meaning of the word cosmetic. 

“Now, just suppose for a minute, Tommy, that I would 
put something on my face and it made me beautiful. What 
would you call that?” 

Tommy studied her rather plain face carefully. 

“Come, Tommy, what would it be?” 

Then he exclaimed, triumphantly, “A miracle!” 


He Was Lost. 

The teacher was telling the class about the conquests of 
Alexander the Great. He made the tale a stirring one, and 
at last reached the conquest of India. Wishing to impress 
the children, he said: 

“When Alexander had conquered India, what do you think 
he did? -Do you think he gave a great feast to celebrate 
the triumph? No, he sat down and wept.” 

The children seemed to be a little disappointed at this 
childish exhibition on the part of the hero, so the teacher 
continued : 

“Now, why do you think Aleaxnder wept?” he asked. 

Up went a little hand; but when its owner saw it was 
the only one in view he hurriedly withdrew it. 

“Come on now, Tommy,” said the teacher, in his most 
persuasive voice, “why do you think Alexander wept?” 

“Please sir,” said Tommy, hesitatingly, “perhaps he didn’t 
know the way back.” 


Evidential Consolation. 

Musketry Instructor: Great Scott, man, whatever made 
you fire before the range was clear? Do you know you only 
just missed me? 

Recruit: No, did I? 

Instructor: I should think you did. 

Recruit: I’m awfully sorry,, sergeant! 


The Lesser of Two Evils. 

A teacher had been telling her class of boys that recently 
worms had destroyed the crops, and it was necessary to 
import the sparrow to exterminate them. The sparrows mul- 
tiplied fast and were gradually driving away native birds. 

Johnny was apparently very inattentive, and the teacher, 
thinking to catch him napping, said: 

“Johnny, which is worse, to have worms or sparrows?” 
Johnny hesitated a moment and then replied: “Please, 


I never had the sparrows.” 


The Penalty for Violation. 
Teacher: “Willie, you were seen smoking yesterday. Do 
you know what happens to little boys who smoke?” 
Bright Boy (interrupting): “Please, sir, I know! Mother 
said if I smoked, i’d be poisoned by Nicodemus.” 


By Way of Distinction. 
“Oh, I’m in such a perspiration!” cried a girl student 
in a finishing school, as she fanned herself with a book. 
“Miss Frankland,” rebuked the austere head mistress, “I 
hope I small never again hear such an expression. Kindly 
remember that oxen sweat, men perspire, but ladies glow.” 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
Rev. M. V. Kelly, C. S. B. 


Teaching Sacred Music in the Schools. 


There can be no question, of course, of the importance 
of teaching sacred music in our parochial schools. Every 
hymn is a prayer; no course of religious instruction could 
be called complete without full attention to this element. 
Nor do our teachers anywhere fail to recognize this. The 
singing of hymns is a regular item in the day’s pro- 
gramme; this practice is universal. Our churches also are 
enjoying the benefit, and that in no small degree. The 
attractiveness the Children’s Mass has for people of every 
age and rank speaks for itself. 


Not quite so much can be said, however, for the char- 
acter of hymns frequently selected. Most hymn books of 
a previous generation contained several numbers not at 
all in harmony with the fundamental idea of ecclesiastical 
music. Conditions are gradually improving. Many re- 
forms are being effected in this particular; the day is per- 
haps not far off when hymn airs not strictly orthodox 
will cease to be tolerated, when everything of the kind 
will disappear from the contents of hymn books offered 
for sale to the Catholic public. 


Even when this culmination has been reached, we may 
not be sure of a corresponding regard for strict purity of 
taste in our schools. Original pieces are constantly com- 
ing into existence. Many of them have fascinating airs, 
sometimes more or less theatrical, often decidedly secular 
A teacher is tempted to adopt them, for the most part 
not realizing that they are really not permissible. Thus 
it will happen that though our text books are unobjection- 
able, much will still have to be done to prevent objection- 
able music finding its way into the children’s practice 
hour. 


This is a digression. I was noting above that children 
in Catholic schools everywhere seemed to be looked after 
in the requirement of hymn singing. Admitting this to the 
full we, nevertheless, cannot help admitting some disap- 
pointment also. Are the results in after life all that we 
might have expected? Of the hundred of thousands of 
children trained to the practice in schools, how many en- 
gage in singing hymns when arrived at the age of 
maturity? Is it not simply a fact that for the great, great 
majority all this is practically over with school days? 
Hymn singing no longer enters into their devotional life 
nor is persevered in under any circumstances. 


It is rarely a feature of Catholic home life even in 
homes where music is cultivated, where members of the 
family are naturally gifted in this respect and have re- 
ceived every opportunity to improve their talents. where 
a great deal of the pastime is playing and singing, where 
musical pieces accumulate into a miniature library. How 
often it happens that such a thing as singing hymns is 
unheard of, and that in families by no means devoid of 
the true spirit of Faith. 


For more than a quarter of a century many churches in 
this country have endeavored to promote congregational 
singing. How to accomplish it is still a problem. Most 
report the effort ending up in failure. Why should this 
be so where so many hundreds of those actually present 
were wont to raise their voices so lustily when called 
upon as children to do just the same? There are many 
small congregations in which an adult choir seems almost 
an impossibility. The situation is described curtly in the 
words “there is no one to sing.” Still a very large propor- 
tion of the members are not wanting in a talent for music 
and many of them as children were heard singing hymns 
day by day during an entire course in a parochial school. 


Now, what we fail to take account of is this:—it is 
precisely that we may have these beneficial results in after 
life—in church services, in the Christian home, in the indi- 
vidual life of each Christian, that it is worthwhile teaching 
the singing of hymns in schools at all. It seems we teach- 
ers are always in danger of forgetting this. Far more than 
we suspect, or than anyone suspects, we live in the present. 
forgetful of the future. In other words we forget we are 
teachers whose sole raison d’etre is fitting those in our 
charge for future occupations and conditions. We do not 
teach children to read merely that they may read during 
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their school days; why should we be satisfied with results 
in musical training that end with school days? 

It may be safely asserted that the sanctifying influence 
of hymns is more apparent in the lives of adults than of 
children. There are several reasons for this. Children 
pay less attention to the doctrine therein enunciated; 
this is a natural consequence of the levity and thought- 
lessness of childhood. Besides much of the doctripe set 
forth in the form of a poetical composition is because 
of that very circumstance beyond easy comprehension on 
their part. Much of what is valuable in poetry of any kind 
appeals to the mature and intelligent and is lost upon 
youth. The hymns that are really great. that endure, that 
are treasured among the priceless heritages of our mother 
tongue were written, not for children at all, but for the 
inspiration and edification of the adult faithful. It is all 
important, then, that the training of children in sacred 
song should have their future constantly in view. 

The idea I have been trying to convey in the previous 
paragraph is set forth with much greater expressiveness 
in the following quotation originally addressed to parents: 
—"Your boy when alone, whether at work in the field 
or in the shop, strolling along a country road or aboard a 
railroad train, perhaps in mid-ocean, or perhaps resting in 
a tent just a short distance from the enemy’s lines will 
often relieve his mind in song. The old familiar airs never 
lose anything of their charm, and in their sweetness and 
tenderness haunt him again whether he will or no. If 
hymns had a place in the home of his youth, their beauti- 
ful strains come back and haunt him, too. They take 
possession of him for the time and without any effort, 
without intending it, almost without knowing it, he is in 
conversation with God—and he feels that the Mother of 
God and the Angels and Saints are now very near. Their 
sacred words become a new inspiration in his life; they 
remind him of what he should know and do, they incline 
him to some good practice or other. they lead him on to 
higher and purer resolves, and fill his heart with courage 
to attempt them. Can anyone spend even a ten or fifteen 
minutes in that way yithout making his life the better 
for it 

Attention has here been drawn to the failure in having 
successful experiences in school years give results for 
after life. This is rather to arouse discussion on the sub- 
ject than from any confidence in being able to offer a 
satisfactory explanation. Pointing out defects is often 
a much simpler process than suggesting efficacious réme- 
dies. What are the remedies a knowledge of such causes 
would dictate? I would venture just a few;— 

1. A great deal depends on the quality of the hymns 
with which children have been made familiar. Very likely 
too much time is spent in schools on the singing of what 
are distinctively chlidren’s pieces. It goes without saying 
that no use will ever be made of those when school days 
are over. Would it not be better to give a minimum of 
attention to these and a maximum to selections grown 
up persons would be interested in and disposed to recall 
and repeat at every time in life? Among these there will 
necessarily be found a number of Latin hymns and chants. 
Children receiving a thorough course in religious instruc- 
tion should be able to sing such ever-serviceable pieces 
as—O Salutaris, Tantun Ergo, Te Deum, Miserere, Alma 
Redemptoris, Salve Regina, Regina Coeli, Stabat Mater, 
Veni Creator, Dies Irae, Magnificat, Ave Maris Stella, Iste, 
Confessor, etc., etc. It is truly pathetic how few of even 
our most devoted worshippers are able to take part when 
one or other of the above is called for during a public 
religious exercise. 

2. Our school children could certainly memorize many 
more hymns than they are actually doing and that without 
any undue sacrifice of time or energy. We know how 
capable they are of memorizing lengthy portions of a 
school drama under the stimulus such circumstances pro- 
vide. We know how many pieces of secular literature 
in poetry and prose they succeed in preparing for pro- 
motion examinations. We know how many secular songs 
they have at their comand if considered in the ranks of 
vocal soloists. Is it not humiliating to think that the 
great, great majority of them seem absolutely mute when 
required a year or two later to take part in the singing 
of the most familiar hymns. Let us not forget that every 
hymn worthy of the name is a prayer and if remembered 


through life gives all the wholesome results that come 
from having committed a prayer to memory. We can 
afford to be generous of the time required to accomplish 
this. 

3. Every child should be in possession of a hymn 
book, and every family of a hymnal—containing both 
words and music. There is here an apostolate for our 
parochial school teachers to enter upon. For some reason 
or other a great many Catholic parents have never been 
made to realize the importance of this, even parents who 
attend to every other religious duty of the home. Is it 
not ‘extraordinary, that they will be faithful themselves. 
and require their children to be faithful to everything 
difficult and trying and pass over what is so sweet and 
consoling? How is it they succeed so well in training 
their children to habits of prayer, to fast and abstinence 
and every form of self-denial, to church-going and many 
religious exercises requiring time and effort and incon- 
venience, and meanwhile deprive them of a practice so 
enjoyable to themselves and so pleasing to God? I know 
of no answer to this question if it be not found in the 
one fundamental weakness of our school system—failure 
to secure the co-operation of the home, a disposition to 
attempt everything in the school, supplant parents in 
their clearly acknowledged functions, with the result that 
the work begun in school is carried on just so long as 
children are under the immediate supervision of the 
teacher. 


THE LARK AND THE CROW. 


(A Modern Fable.) 
By Sister Mary Agnes, O. J. M. 


Since birds and beasts to Aesop spoke 
In words of human lore, 

Have men their lessons so applied 
That now they speak no more? 


As thus I pondered, book in hand, 
Beneath a shady tree, 

A blithesome lark and dusky crow 
Perched on a branch near me. 


The former sang, the latter croaked, 
Each in his natural way; 
And this it was, as seemed to me, 
That each one tried to say. 
Crow. The day is dark, and heavy clouds 
Are gathering in the sky. 
The noonday heat is tempered thus 
By fleecy clouds on high. 





Lark. 


Crow. The rain will fall, the earth be drenched, 
By heavy falling showers.——— 

The rain refreshes the thirsty earth, 
Brings life to plants and flowers. 


Lark. 





Crow. My flesh is torn, my feathers are spoiled 
By the thorns and briers around.—— 
Then pick your way; and relish the bloom 


Of the roses that more abound. 


Lark. 





Crow. Not all the year do the flowers bloom, 
And soon will their petals fall. 
But their fruits remain, as autumn comes 


With a horn of plenty for all—— 





Lark. 


Crow. Then winter will follow, to make one quake 
With the blasts and ice and snow. 
So will Christmas come with its gifts and joys. 


As angels pass to and fro. 





Lark. 





The crow had visions of Christmas pies, 
And ceased to croak and fear. 

The lark as ever sang blithely on 
And kept Christmas all the year. 


Information regarding any article or textbook not adver- 
tised in these columns may be had by writing to our Sub- 
acribers’ Free Service Department, care The Catholic School 
Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Children and Childhood. By N. Nie- 
meyer. Cloth, 206 pages. Price, —. 
Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, New York. 

Here is a work on child psychology, 
presenting in its plan and contents 
evidence of considerable originality 
and igenuity. The reader will find it 
absorbingly interesting and provocative 
of thought. In its preface the author 
says: “A book such as this one is only 
half contained in its own pages. Side 
by side with it, in the reader’s mind, 
there should walk the shape of some 
child whom the reader is trying to un- 
derstand. Then the child will correct 
the book, with constant touches of con- 
tradiction and agreement. May the 
book help to interpret the child!” 


Practical Electricity for Beginners. By 
George A. Willoughby, Shop Super- 
visor Arthur Hill Grade School, Sag- 
inaw, Michigan. Cloth, 104 pages. 
Price, $1 net. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Illinois. 

Because of its technical nature, the 
subject of this book has been con- 
sidered difficult to present in language 
that will be readily understood by 
young students and workers in the 
home. Yet the fundamentals and 
practicak applications of electricity 
should be familiar in the present age 
to every man, woman and child in 
America. The book under review has 
been written for use in junior and 
small high schools, grammar grade 
classes, continuation and other voca- 
tional schools and the home. It aims 
to teach electrical operations and re- 
pair, giving only the principles which 
are of practical application and using 
terms so simple that they may be com- 
prehended by all who understand the 
English language. The _ illustrations 
which accompany the text are numer- 
ous and help to elucidate its meaning 
The book will be valuable for popular 
reference as well as for use in schools. 


A History of California. The Spanish 
Period. By Charles E. Chapman, 
Ph.D.. Cloth, 526 pages. Price, $4 
net. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

To the average American, the history 
of California is little known, and for 
that little he is indebted directly or in- 
directly to the labors of the late Hubert 
Howe __ Bancroft. Since Bancroit’s 
death much study has been devoted to 
materials which his indefatigable zeal 
collected and made available to schol- 
ars. The author of the present compact 
volume was richly equipped for his task 
and is well known to specialists in his 
subject as the author of “The Founding 
of Spanish California” and of the Cata- 
logue of Materials in the Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indes.” Both of those volumes 
are of a technical character; the 
present volume, however, being intend- 
ed for popular use. Like- its prede- 
cessors, it is an outcome of its author’s 
enjoymert during two years of a 
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Native Sons of the Golden West 
Traveling Fellowship which enabled 
him to make independent researches 
in Spain. He writes from a full mind, 
after thirteen years of scholarly prepa- 
ration, and from a standpoint not local 
to California, placing what he sets 
forth in its proper perspective in re- 
lation to North America as a whole. 
His style is straightforward and lucid. 


Detroit First-Grade Intelligence Test. 
By Anna M. Engel, Phychological 
Clinic Examiner, Detroit Public 
Schools. Examination: Form A, 8 
pages—price per package of 25 ex- 
amination booklets, including 2 Rec- 
ord Sheets, $1.50 net. Specimen Set: 
Envelope containing 1 Examination, 
1 Guide and 1 Record Sheet—price, 
15 cents postpaid. World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. 

Among children entering the First 
Grade there are great differences in 
ability to learn, making it advisable for 
the teacher to classify them into at 
least three groups, in order that each 
group may receive instructions ap- 
propriate to the capacity of those who 
compose it. Such classification is now 
regarded as more important on the 
children’s first entering school than at 
any later time. The Engel tests, which 
consist of pictures, are simple, and have 
received wide approval. 


Witham’s English Vocabulary and Si- 
lent Reading Tests. Printed on leaf- 
lets, with accompanying score cards. 
Price, J. L. Hammett Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Mass. 

There are two Silent Reading Tests, 
one to gauge the pupil’s perception of 
logical order in the relation of simple 
narratives, the other to measure his 





perception of literary content. There 
are also two vocabulary tests, each 
with fifty numbered words on ‘one 


sheet and the definitions, unnumbered 
and in a different order, on another. 
Each pupil is required to look at the 
first word and check it, then to glance 
down the column of definitions till he 
comes to the definition which fits the 
word, and mark it “1”; proceeding in 
this manner through the whole list, till 
the definitions are marked from I to 
50. Both tests are devised by the 
author of Witham’s Standard Geogra- 
phy Tests, which are widely used. 


The Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aguinas. Third Part (Supplement). 
QQ. LXIX.—LXXXVI. Literally 
Translated by Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Dominican Province. Cloth, 
262 pages. Price, $3 net. Benziger 
Brothers, New York. 

This volume is in brief a treatise on 
the resurrection, the matter contained 
being divided under two general head- 
ings—‘Before the Resurrection” and 
“The Resurrection Itself.” In the 
former of these divisions these sub- 
topics are discussed: The Place where 
Souls are Received After Death; The 
Quality of the Soul After Leaving the 
Body; Suffering for the Dead; Prayers 
Addressed to the Saints in Heaven: 
Signs that Will Precede the Judgment: 
The Fire of the Final Conflagration. 
Here are the sub-titles of the second 
part of the book: The Resurrection 
Itself; The Cause of the Resurrection: 


the Time and Manner of the Resur- 
rection; The Term Wherefrom of the 
Resurrection; The Identity of Those 
Who Rise Again; Integrity of the 
Bodies in the Resurrection; the Quali- 
ty of Those Who Rise Again; the Im- 


provability of the Bodies of the 
Blessed; The Subtlety; The Agility; 
The Clarity; The Conditions of the 


Dammed After the Resurrection. 


A Short History of English Literature. 
By Archibald T. Strong, M.A., Litt. 
D., Associate Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Mel- 
bourne. Cloth, 404 pages. Price, 
$——. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 

The author of this book explains 
that he had undertaken to share its 
composition with a friend who was 
called to active service in the war 
after preparing the first chapter and 
part of the second. Thereupon he 
carried the work to conclusion. There 
are many histories of English Litera- 
ture, but the subject is a vast one, 
not to be readily exhausted. In many 
instances it is observable that Pro- 
fessor Strong has gone closer to source 
material than some of those who have 
written books with which his will be 
compared. As a rule his citations, 
which are nummerous, are unhackney. 
ed. From an American point of view, it 
may seem strange that no place is 
given to English literature produced 
by authors native to the United States. 
But it must be conceded that an 
author has a right to set his own 
bounds, and that within the bounds he 
has chosen Professor Strong has per- 
formed good work. 


Long Ago People. How They Lived 
in Britain Before History Began. 
By L. Lamprey, With Illustrations 
by Mand and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth, 226 pages. Price, Lit- 
tle, Brown & Company, Boston. 
Museums contain vestiges of the 

people of the distant past who made 

knives of flint, and dwelt in trees or 
in rude huts, and used the crude boat 
called the coracle. The British isle 
were covered with woods when those 
people lived, and the woods were in- 
habited by wolves and bears. Human 
beings were perpetually hunting or be- 
ing hunted. This little volume, 
written in simple language which 
children may understand, tells interest- 
ing stories of that far off time. Both 

the stories and the pictures which il- 

lustrate them are graced with artistry. 

As a volume of supplementary reading 

“Long Ago People” will command 

attention. 





Poco a Poco. An Elementary Direct 
Method for Learning Spanish. By 
Guillermo Hall, Adjunct Professor 
of Romance Languages in the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Vocabulary Edi- 
tion. Illustrated by C. F. Arcieri. 
Cloth, 343 pages. Price, 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Fudson, New York. 

The author of Poco a Poco holds 
that “correct speech is the result. not 
so much of knowledge as of habit’, and 
that as habits are built up by repetition 
the young student of a foreign lan- 
guage should be subjected to frequent 
drill—oral drill, if the fluency he desires 
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is to be that of the spoken rather than 
the written word, and is identical with 
the edition of “Poco a Poco” hereto- 
fore reviewed in this journal, except 
for the addition of a well-selected vo- 
cabulary. It is a book admirably 
thought out and well put into form. 


In the Green Wood. By Zoe Meyer, 
author of “The Outdoor Book” and 
“In the Green Fields”. Illustrated 
by Clara E. Atwood. Cloth, 157 
pages. Price, . Little, Brown 
& Company, Boston. 

“Do birds confabulate or no?” Was 
there ever a squirrel capable of com- 
plaining indignantly at the plunder of 
his winter store of food? Are there 
fairies—tiny green folk, dwelling in the 
depths of the forest? Grave people who 
object to setting fiction on such sub- 
jects before youth of tender years, on 
the ground that it will confuse their 
minds or diminish their regard for truth 
will not welcome Miss Meyer's grace- 
ful and interesting stories. But per- 
haps these serious-minded critics of 
make-believe are too extreme in their 
views, and enlisting the attention of 
youngsters for the purpose of luring 
them into learning is an admirable as 
well as effective method of getting 
young pupils to love reading. In that 
case Miss Meyer has done well, and 
her bright and pleasing pages are 
worthy of recommendation. 





The Light on the Lagoon. 
By Isabel C. Clarke. 
pages. Price, $2 net. 
Brothers, New York. 
With the same intimate knowledge 

of her people and their setting which 

gave Jane Austen stories of quiet vil- 

lage life in England a hundred years 

ago their perennial charm, Miss Clarke 
discourses of characters to be found in 
the social complex of the Twentieth 

Century. Her heroine in the present 

volume is a young woman of good fam- 

ily who has “done her bit” in hospital 
work during the war. Against her 
conventional mother’s wish the heroine 
goes to Venice to study painting. She 
convinces her friends and the dealers 
that she possesses talent if not genius. 

But this is not all that she does. Yearn- 

ing for peace of soul, she finds her way 

into the Catholic Church. At the end 
fo the book she marries a gentleman 

possessing qualities likely to make a 

good woman happy. 


A Novel. 
Cloth, 416 
Benziger 


A Dramatic Reader, . Book I. By A, 
R. Headland and H. A. Treble. Or- 
namental boards, 112 pages. Price, 





Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 

A Dramatic Reader, Book II. By A. 
R. Headland and H. A. Treble. Or- 
namental boards, 112 pages. Price, 

Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 

A Dramatic Reader, Book III. By A. 
R. Headland and H. A. Treble. Or- 
namental boards, 175 pages. Price, 

Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York. 

The first book of the series contains 
ten little dramas, the subjects of which 
evidently are chosen with a view to en- 
listing the attention of children. For 
instance, “Great Klaus and _ Little 
Klaus”, “Puss in Boots”, “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty”, “The King of the Golden 
River’, “Dick Whittington and His 
Cat’. The second is for young people 








more advanced in years and studies. 
Its contents are made up of dramatiza- 
tions suggested by episodes in stand- 
ard English novels, most of them in- 
volving humor. Among the characters 
introduced are Miss Austen's “Bennet” 
family and “the Rev. Mr. Collins’, 
Samuel Lover’s “Handy Andy” and 
Capt Marryat’s “Midshipman Easy”, 
with others too numerous to mention 
from the works of Scott, Lytton, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot. The 
third book is a well-selected collection 
of scenes from a wide range of English 
dramas, beginning with Marlowe and 
Shakespeare and coming down by way 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan to Lord 
Dusanay, Lady Gregory and Bernard 
Shaw. Teachers on the lookout for 
“pieces” suitable for school exhibition 
programmes will be likely to prize these 
volumes, which also will be found to 
have a value for classes in rhetoric es- 
saying dramatic compositon. 


A Boy Knight. By Martin J. Scott, S. 
J. Illustrated by Stella Mary But- 
ler. Cloth, 277 pages. Price, $1.50 
net. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 

Father Scott has studied boys. He 
understands how they think and act, 
and what will please them. He knows 
how to arouse enthusiasm in _ their 
minds that will win them to the pursuit 
of high ideals. The boys in his story 
are “real fellows’. Their adventures 
are such as might happen to flesh-and- 
blood youngsters. A boy who .opens 
this book will read it from cover to 
cover and enjoy every page as he pro- 
ceeds. It is a story that will instill 
right principles besides affording lively 
entertainment. 


Ejercicios Progresivos en la Taqui- 
grafia de Gregg. Por John Robert 
Gregg. Stiff Paper covers, 68 pages. 
Price, 50 cents net. The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. 

A primer of Gregg Shorthand in 
Spanish, with lessons at the head of 
each page and ruled spaces for written 
work at the bottom. 


Curso de Taquigrafia de Gregg. Cloth, 
80 pages. Price, $1.50 net. The 
Gregg Publishing Company, New 
York. 

A course of Gregg Shorthand in 
Spanish is an interesting but not un- 
natural outcome of the educational in- 
fluence in coutries of Spanish America 
following events that marked the ad- 
ministration of President McKinley. 


Australasian Catholic Directory for 
1922. Containing the Ordo Diyini 
Officii, the Fullest Ecclesiastical In- 
formation, and an Alphabetical List 
of the Clergy of Australasia. Pa- 
per covers, 344 pages. Price, 
Published by St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Sydney. 

The Catholic population of Austral- 
asia has risen to a number in excess 
of a million and a quarter, but exact 
figures will not be available till next 
year. There are 2,183 churches, 397 
regular priests, 1,133 secular priests, 704 
religious brothers and 8.201 nuns. The 
children in the Catholic schools number 
180,608. There are 1,062 primary 
schools, 217 superior day schools, 233 
girls’ boarding schools, 51 boys’ col- 
leges and ecclesiastical seminaries. 








F binewonbiail Rooms 


One of the chief hotels in Chicago. 
It supplies at moderate cost every ac- 
commodation known to modern hotel 
keeping. The central location insures 
convenient access to every part of the 
city. Commitee rooms with capacity 
of 30 to 400. 


JOHN C. 


O’NEILL, Manager 








Art and Science Building 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 
MILWAUKEE 


SUMMER TERM 
June 26 to August 4 


Courses in Philosophy, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Ethics, English, Latin, Greek, French, 
Spanish, German, Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, History, Biology and Music. 
Courses lead to degrees 


Write for summer school bulletin to 


The Registrar 


Marquette University 
1194 Grand Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SALESMAN WANTED 


A firm of school book publishers re- 
quires the services of a Catholic young 
man, 25 to 30, must be a university or 
college graduate, with a year or two of 
teaching experience preferred. 
who will qualify, an attractive posi- 
tion with salary and all traveling ex- 
penses is offered as representative in 
the Western states. 


Address H. Care of 
The Catholic School Journal 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Thrift and Conservatism. By Arthur 
Henry Chamberlain and James 
Franklin Chamberlain. Cloth, 272 
pages; 11 illustrations. Price, $1.50 
net. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philadelphia. 

This book is not a treatise in favor 
of parsimony. Thrift and conserva- 
tion have nothing in common with 
stinginess. The gospel here inculcated 
is avoidance of waste with the object 
of putting everything to wise use. As 
president of the committee on thrift 
education of the National Council of 
Education, Arthur Henry Chamber- 
lain has given deep thought to the 
subject and acquired competency to 
write upon it with authority. Hereto- 
fore the Americans as a people have 
been prone to ignore the duty of mak- 
ing the most of their resources. They 
will find this volume a guide, practical 
and helpful, whose suggestions apply 
to individuals, to communities and to 
the nation as a whole, which, in the 
long run, can flourish industrially 
only to the extent that it demon- 
strates its ability to compete with 
other nations in the world’s markets. 
Among the chapter headings of the 
book under review are Thrift and the 
National Life; True and False Econ- 
omy; Sources of Waste; Food, Dress, 
Time; Human Resources; Increasing 
the Food Supply; Conserving the Soil; 
Value of the Forests; Our Mineral 
Fuels; National Health; Use and Mis- 
use of Money. 


The Finding of Tony. By Mary T. 
Waggaman, author of “Shipmates,” 
“Captain Ted,” “The Queen’s Prom- 


ise,” etc. Cloth, 146 pages. Price, 

$1.25 net. Benziger Brothers, New 

York. 

A sweet little story, exquisite in 
feeling, strong in characterization, 


dramatic in incident, narrated with 
charming simplicity and breathless 
directness. Little Tony is an Italian 
waif, whose mercenary and atheistic 
pardone exploiter dies, and who is 
spirited away by the ladies of an 
Evangelical Mission Band to a school 
for friendless boys, where he leads a 
drab and hopeless life except for the 
companionship of another Italian 
waif out of loving friendship for 
whom he performs a heroic act which 
rescues both of them from their un- 
toward environment and_ restores 
them to the ministrations of rela- 
tives, warm-hearted patrons and their 
own Church. This is an ideal presen- 
tation book for the young, so well 
written that it will yield pleasure to 
older readers. 


Everyday Civics, Community, State 
and Nation. By Charles Edgar 


Finch, Director of Junior High 
School Grades and _ Citizenship, 
Rochester, New York. Cloth, 326 
pages. Price, -....... American Book 


Company, New York. 

Civics has become a hackneyed sub- 
ject, but this author emancipates him- 
self from the tradition of treating it 
in a hackneyed style. He begins with 
government in the school room and 
carries the theme up to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The book 
would be an easy one to teach with. 
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Field Afar Stories. Volume III. Cloth, 
148 pages; illustrated. Price, $1, 
postpaid. Prepared and edited by 
the Catholic Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, Maryknoll, Os- 
sining, N. Y 
The illustrations in this little book 

are worthy of note for their artistic 

execution as well as for the quaint 
interest of many of their subjects. 

The stories are by numerous compe- 

tent writers and, besides throwing 

much light on curious native manners 
and customs, give a good account of 
work by devoted servants of God in 

China and Japan. 


The Beggar’s Vision. By Brooks 
More. Illustrated by Tracy Porter 
Budd. With an introduction by 
William Stanley Braithwaite. The 
covers are board with cloth back; 
61 pages. Price, $2 net. The 
Cornhill Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The book is carefully printed, and 
the illustrations are nine full-page 
photogravures. These pictures are 
wierd conceptions of ghostly shapes 
and indistinct backgrounds, stimulat- 
ing the imagination, like the forms 
which fancy decries in flying clouds 
or hovering amid the flames and 
smoke in the fireplace on a winter 
night when the storm king rages 
out-of-doors and the wind whistles in 
the chimney. They are well adapted 
to the text, which makes evident ap- 
peal to lovers of the mystic. 


Willie Frank of Stedly. By M. de L. 
Kennedy. Cloth, 203 pages. Price, 
$1.00 net. P. J. Kennedy & Sons, 
New York. 

Parents and teachers who realize 
the influence exerted by books upon 
the minds of the young will not ne- 
glect the important duty of watching 
the reading of children committed to 
their charge. Much which is offered 
under the name of juvenile literature 
is indifferent. Some is unwholesome 
and even vicious. The reading of 
what is good creates taste and edu- 
cates judgment which tend to fortify 
the possessor against the lure of the 
deleterious. Here is a bright, clean 
story, full of incident, with a health- 
ful Catholic atmosphere. There could 
be no better birthday or other holiday 
gift for a loved boy or girl. 


Barry Lyndon. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray. Edited by Charles 
Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Assistant 
Henry S. Spalding, S. J. Cloth, 208 
pages. Price, $1.50 net. Benziger 
3rothers, New York. 

Father Spalding understands what 
will interest boys, and his stories, full 
of outdoor life and wholesome adven- 
ture, are fascinating light reading for 
the young. In this latest volume he 
describes the experiences of three 
young fellows with two older com- 
panions during a camping trip among 
the Ten Thousand Islands and in the 
everglades of Florida. The discovery 
of a treasure chest, its robbery by an 
outlaw, and the subsequent pursuit of 
the robber, is a thrilling incident of 
the outing, besides which there are 
breathless encounters with alligators, 
rattlers and bears. 


THE TRIUMPH OF 
THE RIGHT START 


In the Tri-State School Typewriting 
Championship Contest recently held at 
the Philadelphia Business Show, Miss 
Elizabeth Cannon, writing for fifteen 
minutes with but eleven errors, won 
first place with a net speed of seventy 
words a minute. Miss Cannon, who is 
but fifteen years of age, began her 
study of Rational Typewriting at 
Beacom Business College, Wilmington, 
Delaware, in September, 1921. 

In the thirteen State and Sectional 
Typewriting Contests conducted by Mr. 
J. N. Kimball since the fall of 1919, 
Rational operators have won first place 
in all but two, and second place in all 
but one contest, as follows: 

Chicago Circle Typewriting Contest, 
November 17, 1919. 
1lst—Ruth Lewis, Gregg School, Chicago. 
2nd—Mildred Campbell, Gregg School, 

Chicago. 

California State School Typewriting 

Championship Contest, 
San Francisco, March 8, 1920. 
1lst—Stella P. Boyden, Sacramento Sec- 
retarial School, Sacramento. 

2nd— Adrienne Enright, California- 
Brownsberger Commercial School, 
Los Angeles. 

Tri-State School Typewriting Contest, 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1920. 
ist—Jessie Peoples, Beacom Business 

College, Wilmington, Delaware. 
2nd—Frances Naughton, Taylor School, 

Philadelphia. 

New England Typewriting Contest, 
Boston, May 1, 1920. 
lst—Louise R. Potter, Bryant & Strat- 
ton Commercial School, Providence. 
2nd—R. Elvera Schuler, Northampton 

Commercial College, Northampton. 
New England Typewriting Championship 

Contest, Boston, April 4, 1921. 

*lst—Wiliford E. Wheaton, Stone Busi- 
ness College, New Haven. 

2nd—Madeline C. Hunt, Bay Path 

Institute, Springfield. 

California State Typewriting Contest, 
Los Angeles, April 25, 1921. 
Private Schools. 

Ist—Helen Mar Babson, California- 
Brownsberger Commercial College, 
Los Angeles. 

2nd — Ruth A. Wright, Armstrong 
School, Berkeley. 

High Schools. 

lst—Lydia D. Royce, Berkeley High 
School. 

2nd—Mary C. Sutfin, Marysville High 
School. 


Illinois School Typewriting Contest, 
Chicago, September 19, 1921. 
Private Schools. 
lst—Rita Mann, Gregg School, Chicago. 
2nd—Dorothy Davis, Gregg School, Chi- 


cago. 
High Schools. 
1st—Rose Imburgia, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood. 
2nd—Nina Reason, Thornton Township 
High School, Harvey. 
Third California School Typewriting 
Contest, San Francisco, 
March 11, 1922. 
Private Schools. 
lst—Hattie Cohen, California Commer- 
cial College, Los Angeles. 
2nd—Dora C. Nardelli, California Com- 
mercial College, Los Angeles. 
High Schools. 
lst—Helen J. Beaumont, Berkeley High 
School. 
2nd—Ada Ditmer, Berkeley High School. 
Tri-State School Typewriting Contest, 
Philadelphia, March 6, 1922. 
Private Schools. 
lst—Elizabeth Cannon, Beacom Business 
College, Wilmington. 
2nd—Evangeline Tharp, Beacom Busi- 
ness College, Wilmington. 
High Schools. 
*lst—Marion Watters, Trenton High 
School. 
2nd—Frank Yobb, Trenton High School. 
*Trained by other methods. 


TWO EDITIONS 
Medal of Honor Complete Revised 
Edition $1.08 Edition $1.50 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 





St. Jerome and Holy Scripture. The 
Encyclical Letter of Our Holy 
Father Pope Benedict XV to All 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, 
Bishops and Ordinaries in Union 
with the Apostolic See: On the 
Fifteenth Centenary of the Death 
of St. Jerome, Doctor of Holy 
Church. Authorized Translation. 
Paper cover, 59 pages. Price, 35 
cents net; postpaid, 40 cents. P. J. 
Kenedy and Sons, New York. 
Printed on good white paper in 

large clear type, this handsome text 

is preceded by a table of contents, 
which will enhance its usefulness for 
future reference. 

Stenciling. By Adelaide Mickel, De- 
partment of Manual Arts, Poly- 
technic Institute. Stiff paper cover, 
62 pages; illustrated. Price, post- 
paid, 85 cents. The Manual Arts 
Press, Peoria, Ill. 

A handbook on the art of stenciling, 
this little text contains simple instruc- 
tions necessary to the application of 
the process in several mediums upon 
various surfaces. . There are practical 
descriptions and suggestions relating 
to the materials employed and the 
equipment required, with a detailed 
discussion of problems appropriate 
for home workers and different grades 
in elementary and high schools. 





The Return of Sherlock Holmes. By 
Sir A. Conan Doyle. Engraved in 
the Advanced Style of Pitman’s 
Shorthand. By permission of the 
Author. Vol. III. Cloth, 126 pages. 
Price, 80 cents net. Sir Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, Ltd., 2 West Forty- 
fifth St., New York. 

This is a volume of advanced read- 
ing lessons, illustrating the Pitman 
system of shorthand. Like its com- 
panion volumes it will prove a treas- 
ure to the student. 


Mother Catherine McAuley and the 
Beginning of the Works of the 
Sisters of Mercy in Chicago. By 
Sister Mary Fidelis. Stiff paper 
covers, 94 pages. Copiously illus- 
trated with “half-tones.” 

This beautiful book printed, en- 
graved and bound by St. Mary’s 
Training School Printing Department, 
Des Plaines, Illinois. contains a his- 
tory of the Order and a biography of 
its foundress. Many of the pictures 
with which it is embellished are ex- 
quisite examples of devotional art, 
and the text is absorbingly interesting 
and inspiring. 


Vocational Arithmetic. By Clarence 
E. Paddock, Wentworth Institute, 
Boston, Mass., and Edward E. Hol- 
ton, Head of Department of Ma- 
chine Shop Practice, Technical High 
School, Springfield, Mass. Cloth, 
ese panes. Price, ..cx.. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. 

In this book the usual branches of 
arithmetic are treated in a simple way 
and problems are presented applying 
especially to each of numerous voca- 
tions, as carpentry, shop work, foun- 
dry work, masonry and excavation. 
It was felt by the authors that while 
many excellent elementary arithmetics 
are before the public there was need 
for a distinctly vocational arithmetic, 
and to supply this desideratum they 
produced the present book. 
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DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? 


interest you. 





Agriculture - Biology - Chemistry - General Science - Physics 


If so, it will pay you to consider the advantages of our goods and 
service. Our GOODS give the utmost satisfaction in science work and 
are the most economical to use because of their low cost. Our 
SERVICE is very prompt because of our large manufacturing and 
shipping facilities. Our complete line of apparatus, instruments, ap- 
pliances, chemicals, materials and supplies for teachers’ lecture table 
work and students’ laboratory work in all sciences is listed in our 
large illustrated general catalog No. 27S. If you teach any of the 
above sciences send for this 164-page catalog today. Every page will 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY 


701-7 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago, Il. 


Prices Reduced on 


Victor 


Portable Stereopticons 










Several new features add to the effi- 
ciency and utility of the most popu- 
lar of all lantern projectors. 
Extensive new slide rental service 
now ready for all Victor users. 


Write for Trial Terms 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH COMPANY, Inc. 


181 Victor Building, Davenport, lowa 
Manufacturers of Appliances for Visual Presentation 





Do You Teach Composition? 
Send for 


75 Composition Outlines 


A help for teachers and Pupils. 
Priee, 50 Cents, Postpaid 


Miller Publishing Co. OX rank qui’ 


DIPLOMAS 


1 OR 1000 


Styles suitable for any grade—Blank 
stock forms without school name 
$3.00 Doz. 

Printed with school name and loca- 
tion, single copy $1.00 to $1.50, 100 
for $35 00 up. 

Small size (94x12) Reward of Merit, 
Testimonials, Certificate of Honor, 
Certificate of Promotion or Proficien- 
cy, 85c doz., 100 $6.00, (with school 
name 100 $10.00). 

GRADUATES NAMES ENGROSSED ON DIPLOMAS IN 
ARTISTIC STYLE, 20¢ to 55c¢ EACH. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE showing 
47 different designs mailed on request. 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
206 Broadway, New York 
Designers--Engravers--illuminators 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1898. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 332 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 

For Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS 
New York 








DO YOU WISH TO KNOW DANTE? 
“GUIDE TO THE STUDENT OF DANTE” 


Just off the Press 
Single copies 40c, in quantity 
lots 30c. Address orders to: 


Our Lady of Victory Academy 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 





NEW BOOK 


on 
Catholic Teaching 
By Rev. M. V. KELLY, C. S. B. 


This book should bein the hands of every 
Catechism Teacher. Price Postpaid 25 
cents, from the Catholic Church Goods 
Dealers, or the Publishers. 


F. H. McGOUGH & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF WOMiN 
IN THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW.” 


Compiled and arranged by a Friar Minor 
of the Sacred Heart Province. Being a brief 
statement of “Things They Ought to Know” 
Librarian, 3140 Meramec St.,St. Louls, Mo. 












NEW ENTERTAINMENTS (Good ones) 
are listed in our Help-U Catalog of Plays, 
Drills, Songs, Minstrel Material, a 
Speakers, Operettas, etc. Sent free. 
Get these new titles :— 

Ten Good Christmas Pantomimes...... 40c 
Merry Rhymes for Little Folks’ Times.40c 
Let’s yl Len-owneues (Community 


The Eldridge Entertainment House 
Franklin Ohio, also Denver, Colorado. 


















DIAMOND 
INK 
co. 

MILWAUKEE 

WIS. 






THE BEST 


> 


Fy 
~ —_ 


‘ft 


2 * Ny ONL 
ULL LS 
Plame 


Style Nos. 126 and 0!26. 
Style Nos. 129) and 0129%. 


2 oz. Square. 
144 oz. Square. 


Style No. 227 44. 
Each Bottlein Decorated Carton 


Violet, Green and True Blue, small sizes 
1% oz. and 2 oz. packed in Dozen and 3 
Dozen Boxes, Quarts, Pints and \% pints 
packed in 1 Dozen Bozes. 
Price 1 4 oz. size $9.00 per Gross 
3 doz. in Box 
Price 1 4 oz. size $9.72 per Gross 
oz. in Box 
Price qt. size $12.00 per dozen 
1 doz. in Box 
Price pt. size $7.20 per dozen 
1 doz. in Box 


Liquid India Inks and Drawing Inks 
Waterproof 


Packed 1 dozen in box, solid or assorted 
colors—Black, Brick Red, Brown, Rose, 
Carmine, Yellow, Violet, Blue, Vermil- 
lion, Scarlet, Green and Orange. 


A very Satisfactory Drawing Ink 
Price $2.10 per dozen Bottles 





coececegeneacececeveseaaaceneragnnesnniaeeaeananitisie 


25 East Jackson 


Albert Teachers’ Agency Boulevard, | CHICAGO 


37th year. Promotion? Do you deserve it? Yes? Well, one of our thousand 
and one clients surely wants you. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a business,’’ 
and learn how others advance. Be one of them. 


Other offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; 
ne nee Spokane. 


ereesnenronenninne voremenatinatny TO vaenenninas Huta evnernvanseny MM Seu cereaeaeveaaeeenrnaanenee nine avenancecasneneaniny Hunn 


The Most sis. and the Best Selling Inkwell on the Market 


Non-Evaporating Non-Breakabte 
Dust-Proof 


The U. S. Inkwell combines durabil- 
ity, service and economy. 

Hundreds of testimonials for the U. 
S. Inkwell are the best evidence that 
it is all as represented. 


Put. Sen. 29-06 Sold on its merits and guaranteed 
No Hinges to Break or Corks to Lose A TRIAL ORDER SOLICITED. 


U. S. INKWELL CoO.,, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
S. W. 9th and Murphy 














Pat. Dec. 12-05 


Des Moines, Ia. 









The Diploma House of America 
ANAMOSA, IOWA 


100 SPECIAL ENGRAVED Artistic Designs | 12 BOOK FORM Varieties and Colors 


Genuine Parchment, Art Parchment Ledger | Leather, Art Fiber, Elite DeLuxe 


Engrossing Names of Graduates, a Specialty 


YOUR SOURCE FOR EVERY NEED 


METROPOLITAN SUPPLY COMPANY 


School Supplies - = 








School Furniture 


8@” Journal Advertisers Specially Invite Institutional Patronage. 





CENTURY INK ESSENSE 
(Powder) 


The Reliable, Economical and 
Convenient Ink for your School. 
Liberal sample and prices on 
request. 
FRANCIS J. PECK & CO. 
513 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


PLAYS PLAYS 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
28-30 West 38th St.. New York City 


PHOTO-ENGRAVER:S 
STROH BLDG. ~ ~ MILWAUKEE 
FOR 


| QUALITY» SERVI GE 
Repairing Promptly Attended To 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENSa SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 








Prepare By Using Warp’s Review Books 
.These Nebraska eighth grade questions for 
12 years past, with answers in simple lan- 
guage, are used by schools in every state in the 
union and make an excellent aid in preparing 
for any Eighth Grade, Regent’s, Teacher’s or 
Civil Service Examination. 
Warp’s Review Books 
(Questions and Answers) 


BTIsbory cccccccees 40c Geography ....... 40c 
Physiology .......40c Agriculture ...... 40c 
Grammar, English Composition, and Book- 
ONE nnd ab.0es c06eessneweueseeney 40c 
Reading, Writing and Drawing............ 40c 
Orthography and Civics...........c.sec008 40c 
Arithmetic (written and mental with so- 
PDD nchaNeaeth Gene aenns6s6¥seus seu 40¢ 
Eight Grade Question Book........... 40c 


(Nebraska Eighth Grade questions since 

1910; nearly 2,000 questions.) 

Any of the above books postpaid at 40c 
each; 4 or more 35c each; 25 or more 30c 
each. 

Warp Publishing Company, Minden, Nebraska 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 





Recommends Teachers Discriminatingly 







BE WISE; STUDY-AT-HOME 

High School, Normal, College. 

Business & Professional Degrees. 
Catalog Free. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washingfon, D. C. 














MUNSELL COLOR SYSTEM 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Crayons, Water Colors. Papers 


MUNSELL COLOR CO. FAVOR RUHL & CO. 
120 Tremont St. 425 S. Wabash Ave. 
Boston, 9, Mass. Chicago. fil. 


anes wens cannet Bay 


But = pot <a a 
Clean, Healthy Condition 
Your EVES vss Murine, Eve Remedy 
Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 


Write for Free Bye Care Book. 
Murine Eye Remedy Ge., 9 Last Ohio Strect, Chicage 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


We carry a complete line of playground appa 
ratus especially adapted for school use. 

Hundreds of schools thruout the United States 
have their playgronnd equipped with Tothill 
slides, teeter-totter, giant strides, etc. 

Our playground apparatus is durable, strceng 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory is 
guaranteed. 

Write today for our catalog on Playground 
Apparatus. 


W. S. TOTHILL "99° "eetssetadtones” 



























Endorsed by 
United States Government 





Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Grades 
and Junior High Schools 


The 


SIMPLEST 
LATEST 


CLASS PINS 


HIGHEST QUALITY—EXCLUSIVE DE- 
SIGNS, EXPERT WORKMANSHIP— 


LOWEST PRICES 
Send fer Illustrated Folder 


THE CASEY EMBLEM CO. 
1155 Westminister St. Providence, R. I, 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE MASS 


A Booklet to Help Children and Grown- 
ups to Understand the Mass. . 


Seventh edition—706,000 copies sold. Price Wc 
the copy, $7.50 per 100, postage extra. Send 12c 
in stamps forsample copy. Address 


REV. FRANCIS A. GAFFNEY, O. P., 


Holy Name Rectory, E. Berks and Gaul Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALTAR BREAD 
BAKING OVENS 


Adapted to Gas, Gasoline, Liquid-Gasoline, 
Gasoline-Gas, Natural-Gas, Alcohol, Kero- 
sene. or Electricity. Improved Double Cutter, 
Tubular Cutter, Hand Cutters, all sizes, for 
large and small breads. Established 1876. 


P. H. HORAN 





BEST 
TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ 
new book 


| 
t 
t 
t 
) ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 
! 
! 
t 


A real textbook in Sewing and 
Textiles, Foods and Cookery, 
aud the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice 


Published in January, 1921 
Mailing price $1.40 


For Primary and Upper Grades 
SUPPLEMENTARY 





READERS. Factory: Horan Bldg., 632-634 Harrison 
LITTLE BROWN & co Ave., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 
? a i i 
Kindl te for latest catal . Corres- 
} 34 Beacon St., BOSTON ounkaete “aes alae "\wuiea dae 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO particulars concerning our latest invention in 
j Electric Ovens. 


Sa ms et Ps Oh Os Ps PS 
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OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method 


Penmanship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are 
provided with individual copies of our manual.OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the com- 
plete correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


tk t United States, d 
OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS (200 oe en oat erates onl 
schools having Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 
when followed exactly, leads to enduring hand- 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN writing, which becomes a big asset in school, 
business and social life. 


is written at commercial speed and is as 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP plain as print. Thus it conserves the 
time of the writer and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthful 


posture while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attract- 
PALMER METHOD SPELLERS ing more and more the attention of modern 
educators. Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Meth. 
od spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES. 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities,*because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


80 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 — Avenue, Chicago Pittock Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 











a City Omaha 


———- Mail orders given special attention .- 


| 4 The Boy ss eenitaiitaaiaaes published | 


by the St. Charles [{Ill.} School for | 
Boys, says: | 
“*Asan evidence that the printing trade is 
one of the best bets at this school we sent 
out several boys last month and all are at 
good jobs, and making from $16.00 to 
$35.00 per week.” 
The school printing plant gives valuable prac- | 
tical, educational knowledge that fits its | 
students for positions inside printing indus- ‘| 
tries as well as for other activities in life. A 
knowledge of the Printing Art lends dignity 
to the consideration of the problems of the | 
world and helps to solve them. 
We can equip any school wii: 
print plants 


~ 


BARNHART BROTHERS 
& SPINDLER 


Dallas 
Saint Paul 


Saint Louis | 
Seattle | 


Chicago Washington 








CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 


“A Dainty Delight” 





Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 


Successor to 


ROHLFING SONS MUSIC CO. 
NAU & SCHMIDT MUSIC CO 


Everything in Music and 


Musical Merchandise 


126 Oneida Street MILWAUKEE 





Five Year Sweeper 


Fill with 3 oz. Cheap gs 
Sweeping Fluid : 


“‘Being self- 

moistened,’’ 

this brush 
needs no ‘‘Floor Powder’’ nor 
**Floor Oil,’’ which saves all that ex- 
pense (from $20 to $30 saved during 
the life of each Brush.) 

Five years in a ten- 

Guaranteed room home_ two years 
in a 30 x 60 foot store—one year ina 
60 x 60 store or a six class room 
school building. 
30 DAYS FREE TRIAL—Express Prepaid. 


MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO, 
106 Twenty-second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
REQUIREMENTS 


for 


AFFILIATION OF HIGH SCHOOLS 


“Any Catholic high school may be affiliated on the following conditions: 


1. The high school must give a course extending over four years and including a total of 
15 units, of which at least three must be devoted to English and three to some other one 
subject. 


Meaning of Unit. A subject, e. g., English, pursued four or five hours a week, for a school 
vear of from 36 to 40 weeks, constitutes a unit. Note: The two units of religion are to 
be distributed over the four years. 


i) 


The subjects required with their respective values are: Religion, 2 units; English, 
3 units; some other language, 2 units; mathematics, 2 units; social science (including 
history), 1 unit; natural science, 1 unit. Four units to be elective. They must be selected 
in such a way, however, as to give another course of 3 units; i. e., one or more units 
must be advanced work in one of the subjects, other than English, enumerated above. 
Where Latin is to be pursued in college, at least 2 units of Latin must be taken in the 
high school. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 


“In the following table of suggested arrangements the elective portion of Course I is formed 
by giving three units to Latin and adding one unit to Mathematics; of Course VII, by giving 
three units to Latin and adding one unit to Social Science; of Course VIII by adding two units 
to Latin and one to English and giving one to Greek.” 


COURSES I II III IV V VI VII | VIII | IX X XI 
OU MNGS Si eis re en hee wee sis 2 2 Z Zz 2 2 2 2 2 Z 2 
PORNO NR Met ei ie: Lae nope oer cig ag 3 3 3 3 3 3 3 4 4 3 3 
LOU ener ee eer ae etre Smee 3 3 3 3 3 3 > 4 4 2 2 
SR ls Solio oh tia aN wtc ds il a i ae zZ 3 2 1 
PE A Bic ig i ait Oia galled. Z 3 2 
COT 11 Wet ey ee ae eer 2 3 2 
MIAMCINATICS. 3c dence ddeadvcawend< 3 3 3 Z 2 2 2 Z Z 2 2 
IA IIE co 6.c ike ius se see edores 1 1 1 1 1 1 2 1 2 3 l 
Natal SHINE oa 6 os ea si seesx xs ] ] 1] 1 1 1 1] 1 l 1 3 


(The Catholic University of America, Affiliation of High Schools and Colleges, 1922.) 


One unit in science is required; three units may be offered. Physics, Chemistry and Biology 
are the sciences recommended. 

Whether you plan to equip for one, two, or three of these sciences, our extensive experience 
will help you to equip for lecture and laboratory work, without unnecessary duplication, and at 
reasonable cost. 


Suggestive equipment lists sent free of charge upon request. 


Lee. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 


Manufacturers of Scientific Instruments—Laboratory Furniture 


79-83 AMHERST ST. CAMBRIDGE “A” STATION, BOSTON, MASS. 


27-5-P-CSJ 


——— 
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Arithmetic—plus, or minus? 


It would be comparative easy to produce a book in arithmetic which would be little else 
than a list of well graded problems. 


BUT (and this little word leads to careful reflection,) the type of arithmetic that gives 
effectual service in this day must take into account sources of potential value, many-and varied. 
These exacting prerequisites have been recoginzed in a new series, HAMILTON’S ESSEN- 
TIALS OF ARITHMETIC—LOWER, MIDDLE and HIGHER GRADES, by an author, ripe 
in experience, and ever keen in his perception of the larger needs of the child. The problems 
in these books are real, because they are true to life. Dr. Hamilton has made a con- 
spicuous success in harnessing saneness to method. 


Working with the instincts, interests and activities of the child, abundant oral and written 
drills first of all, is used to accomplish accuracy in performing the fundamental processes with 
numbers. Then, as advancement is made in the period of adolence. the problems assume use- 
fulness in their suitability to new interests and to the growing, everyday responsibilities of the 
pupils life. They are related to his own life. 


Dr. Hamilton has produced an arithmetic of the plus type. 


You are invited to send for circulars 1809 and 1869, so that you may judge for yourself. 


pose tirrped American Book Company 
suo 330 East 22nd Street 


ATLANTA Chicago, Illinois 


eT Blackboards 


pratense ecko relatos are Smooth, Jet-black 
Durable and Sanitary 
Write fer price and Blackboard Booklet 


Sanitary Slate 
Fixtures 


Sanitary in fact because 
non-absorbent and built to 
ventilate 


Catalog ““B” yours fer the asking 


Keenan Structural Slate Company, Inc. 
Main and Washington Streets BANGOR, PENNA. 





Help Your Pupils 
To Make Their Books 
Last Longer 


The Only Way to Save Money on Books 


Is to Make Them Last Longer 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ae 4 1 
WnocKS and 
] 17 
Hinding’gs actually 
the | ' ~ La R loc ‘ id 
LOC AVES OFT TNE HOOKS, a;»i 


‘eep them Neat and Clean for the Next User 


id to Second-hand Dealers Text Books command Double 


I 


hey have had the Protection of Holden Book Covers. 


BUY HOLDEN BOOK COVERS AT THE NEW PRICES 
($5.00 a Thousand Less Than Last Year) 


AND SELL THEM TO YOUR PUPILS AT COST 


ne greatest service, 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
| Miles C. ee President Springfield, Massachusetts 





